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PREFACE 


TuE stupy of India's political, cultural and commercial 
relations with the Arabs in the past is an academic task that 
has long been overdue. Indeed, pioneering works on some aspects 
of the relations, like Dr. Tara Chand's Influence of Islam on 
Indian Culture and Sayyid Sulayman Nadvi's ‘Arab-o-Hind Ke 
Ta'alluqat, have been produced. While the former deals mainly 
with the impact of Islam on India, the latter confines the survey 
to the early mediaeval period. While strictly in the tradition 
of the above two works, the present study carries the subject a 
little further and brings the survey down to the end of the 19th 
century. The subject is treated from a conceptual rather than 
from a chronological angle. An effort has been made to study 
the nature and the intensitv of the mutual impact of the two 
civilizations, namely, the Arab and the Indian, through the ages. 
The processes whereby two nations influence опе another socially 
and culturally are often imperceptible. So silent are they in 
their action and reaction that it becomes difficult and at times 
impossible for a historian to distinguish one from the other. or 
to differentiate between the indigenous characteristics of a 
nation's culture and the foreign influences imbibed by it. In 
any study of this nature one is confronted with several intricate 
questions and the mere availability of the data does not help 
solve the problem. This is more so in the case of the present 
study, for the Arabs and the Indians have been acquainted with 
each other from times immemorial, and have lived along the 
shores of the same sea, namely, the Arabian, which led to a 
considerable amount of cultural and commercial exchange. 
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century forms a separate subject of study by itself, for both the 
Arabs and the Indians have witnessed in modern times great po- 
litical struggles and socio-economic changes of a fundamental 
nature. The amount of material pertaining to the present period 
is so vast and the nature of relations so varied that it requires 
special attention and it would not be possible to do justice to it 
in the present single volume. I have also added a special chapter 
to the book, entitled ‘Glimpses of Ancient and Medieval India 
in Arabic Literature’, so that the reader may form some idea of 
the contents of the medieval Arabic literature available on India. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the present work neither 
claims to be comprehensive in scope nor exhaustive in content; 
it is simply intended to provide a basis for future intensive studies 
on the subject. Lastly, it is hoped that a study of the past his- 
tory of Indo-Arab relations as attempted in the present work, 
will help the peoples of India and the Arab world to understand 
each other better, and to cement more firmly the good and cor- 
dial relations that exist between the two peoples today. 


Aligarh MAQBUL AHMAD 
March 1, 1969 
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INDIA'S CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH THE 
ARAB WORLD 


I. THE ANCIENT PERIOD 


lr is difficult to ascertain the exact nature and intensity of 
India’s cultural relations with West Asia and North Africa (the 
regions. where Arabic is largely spoken today) in ancient times. 
Contacts with these regions are known to have existed since the 
third millenium B.C. Mohenjo-Daro (in Sind) was “probably a 
great port carrying on trade by sea with Ur and Kish, and per- 
haps also with Egypt" There was probably overland intercourse 
also between the Sindhu Valley and western and central Asia. 
These relations seem to have been of a commercial nature, 
although some cultural exchange must have resulted in the process. 

Commenting upon the relations of ancient Egypt with the 
outside world of antiquity, M. A. Murray points out, *Even with 
our present limited knowledge of the ancient world it can be seen 
that every country bordering on the Mediterranean owes a debt 
to Egypt; but as knowledge increases it will be found that coun- 
iries farther afield, such as Russia, Persia, Arabia and perhaps 
even India and China, were in contact with the greatest civilization 
of the ancient world.” 

The same limitations made it difficult to suggest or to dis- 
cover traces of India’s relations, cultural or otherwise, with an- 
cient Egypt or any other civilization of antiquity. Besides, the 
very nature of the archaeological evidence available so far raises a 
variety of academic problems and creates controversies, not the 
least being the differences of opinion among historical geographers 
with regard to identification of place-names, etc. One such place- 
name mentioned in ancient Egyptian inscriptions is ‘the mysterious 
Land of Punt’ in connection with expeditions sent by Egyptian 
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out to sea and making use of shore-sighting birds.* On the basis 
of the archaeological evidence such as the figures of apes, Indian 
elephants and Bactrian camels on the obelisk of Shalmaneser LIT 
(860 B.c.) and the presence of logs of Indian teak found in the 
Temple of Moon at Mugheir (Ur of the Chaldees) and in the pa- 
lace of Nebuchadnezzar, both belonging to (ће sixth century B.C., 
the beginnings of India's relations with West Asia may be pushed 
back to at least the ninth century B.C." 

The rise of the Achaeminid empire, which extended over 
nearly the whole of Iran, Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia and the 
ancient kingdom of Egypt, broke the political barrier that had 
existed between India and the rest of the world, and it was not 
long before the Persian suzerainty was extended to the Sindhu 
Valley and probably to some territory to the east of that river’ In 
the opinion of Hadi Hasan, the Persians did not love the sea but 
they loved sea-power and tried “to create a direct communication 
between the seclusion of Persis and the commerce of the world". 
Consequently, the Nile canal was constructed and its construction 
was supplemented by an exploration of the Indian Ocean—from 
the Gulf of Persia to the delta of the Indus, and thence to the 
apex of the Erythraean Sea? Darius the Great (521-485 в.с.) 
appreciated the value of linking Persia with India and Egypt by 
sea as well as by land and for this purpose organized some not- 
able maritime operations." One of the results of the commercial 
intercourse between India and the West Asian countries during 
this period must have been the use and exchange of commercial 
terminology such as the names of imported and exported goods, 
etc. Evidence to this effect is not altogether lacking. 

According to the Jewish chronicles, during the reign of King 
Solomon (c. 800 в.с.) a navy equipped by Hiram, King of Tyre,** 
made a voyage to the east every three years, bringing back with it 
“gold and silver, ivory, apes, peacocks and great plenty of Almug 
trees and precious stones". The destination of this expedition was 


*For example, a reference in one Jataka to a commercial voyage 
to the kingdom of Baveru (identified with Babylon); but the date of the 
story is not known with certainty (R. C. Majumdar, The Age of Imperial 


Unity, p. 612). 5 | 
**“Hiram’s men built for Solomon his fleet—the first in Hebrew history 


—based in Ezion-Geber (al-Aqabah, at the head of the Red Sea)”, see 
P. K. Hitti, 4 Short History of Lebanon, New York 1965, p. 29. 
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Names of deities, Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the heavenly 
twins Nasatyas, names well known in Vedic mythology are men- 
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rowed through the media of the West Asian and lranian lang- 
uages, had affinities with the Sanskrit language, and were used 
in the Qur'an as well as in ancient Arabian poetry, the two most 
important sources of Arabic philology. Although no direct ге- 
lationship to or borrowing from Sanskrit is likely to be proved, 
the fact that these examples belong to the Indo-European family 
is in itself evidence of the long process of social and commercial 
intercourse that must have taken place between India and the 
West Asian countries in the centuries immediately preceding 
Islam. Whereas in West Asia this period was marked by the 
political supremacy of Persia, in India it marked the rise and fall 
of the Mauryas and the Guptas. Indeed, the existence of these 
two great empires whose boundaries touched between Afghanis- 
tan and Iran must itself have been a great cause of promotion of 
cultural exchange. 

In the realm of religion and philosophy, there is no posi- 
tive evidence of contact, but what little there is leaves no doubt 
that some exchange must have taken place between India and 
the West Asian countries during the thousand years that passed 
between the time of Gautama Buddha in India and Prophet 
Muhammad in Arabia. The north-eastern frontiers of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya’s empire encompassed the whole Afghanistan. In 
the later years of his life he turned a mendicant and disappeared 
into oblivion. Asoka’s enthusiasm for Buddhism is proverbial. 
He had sent missionaries to five Greek rulers: Antiochus of 
Syria. Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Alexander of Epirus or 
Corinth, Ptolemy of Egypt and Magas of Cyrene. It is claimed 
that “on account of the activities of Asoka’s missionaries his 
dhamma or the Law of Piety was followed in their dominions"". 
Alexander's conquests had opened the way for the travels of these 
itinerant religious teachers, and we find from the second century 
B.C. to the second century A.D. a colony of Indians in Alexandria 
who exercised much influence on the neo-Platonic philosophy.” 

The traffic was not one way. According to Megasthenes 
there was a special department in the city of Pataliputra (and 
probably in other big cities) to look after foreigners, which indi- 
cates their influx into India about this time. Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, King of Egypt, sent an envoy named Dionysius to the court 
of the Mauryan emperors, and there is little doubt that the latter 


also sent similar ambassadors.” 
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settlers as Sind. Al-Mansura and Multan formed the important 
cultural pockets of the Arabs of Sind. 

The political boundary of the Arabs of Sind roughly lay 
along the lower course of the Indus between Multan in the north 
and al-Mansura and Daybal in the south. Their immediate neigh- 
bours to the east were the powerful Indian rulers belonging to the 
Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty whose kingdom extended from Gujarat 
up to the banks of the Ganges; they were the most formidable 
enemies of the Arabs of Sind and usually at war with them. The 
political relations of the Arabs with these princes will be discussed 
later. Here it may be emphasized that as a result of these estrang- 
ed political relations the Arabs in general and the Arabs of Sind 
in particular were unable to get access to other parts of northern 
and central India. There was, therefore, no possibility of cultural 
exchange between the Arabs and the Hindus of the north at this 
period, and this is the reason why Arabic accounts of this period 
deal mainly with either Sind and Punjab or with southern and 
eastern India. 

In South India Indo-Arab relations rested on a totally differ- 
ent basis. In Sind the Arabs exercised their political power but for 
the South they came as travellers, merchants and occasionally as 
missionaries. As such, relations were based not on political anta- 
gonism but on cordiality and friendship. The rulers of the Deccan 
belonging to the Rashtrakuta dynasty welcomed the Arab mer- 
chants and travellers in their Kingdom, protected their lives and 
property and gave them full freedom of religious practice and other 
facilities, Whether such an attitude was based on commercial or 
some other considerations cannot be ascertained, though there seem 
to have been certain political reasons which are discussed elsewhere 
in this book. But the fact remains that the cordial relations between 
the Arabs and the Indians in South India, provided for the oppor- 
tunity for cultural exchange and intellectual communication. The 
Arab writers of this period are full of praise and admiration for 
the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan. As in Sind, the Arabs had settled 
down in many parts of South India as merchant communities, e.g. 
in Konkan (Maharashtra), Malabar (Kerala), and in many of the 
coastal towns of Andhra Pradesh, Madras and Mysore. Gujarat 
and Kathiawar had large numbers of Arabs following different 
Vocations and Eastern India, Bengal and Assam were visited by 
many Arab merchants and travellers during this period. 
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empire sometime termed by Arab writers Mamlakat al- 
Islam (the Kingdom of Islam), provided the maximum 
Opportunity and scope for the growth of a scientific and 
cultural atmosphere and a free and liberal academic environ- 
ment in the latter half of the eighth and the first half of the 
ninth centuries. This was the period when Indian scientists, physi- 
cians and philosophers visited the capital of the empire and came 
in contact with a new, rising nation and a dynamic Islamic society. 
Financial assistance by the State and patronage of Caliphs like 
Abu Ja‘far al-Mansur (A.D. 754-75), Harun al-Rashid (А.р. 786- 
809) and al-Ma'mun (А.о. 813-833) were not the only factors that 
resulted in the general promotion of learning and education among 
the Arabs and in research and academic activity. The positive and 
deliberate efforts of some of the Caliphs like al-Ma`mun in giving 
full freedom of work to those engaged in research in various aca- 
demic centres in the city was a factor that cannot be overlooked. 
Whenever such liberty and intellectual freedom was refused to 
scholars and men of learning, the growth of science was arrested 
and contribution to knowledge came to a standstill. There was 
yet another factor which came in the way of intellectual progress. 
Quite often the narrow educational concepts and outlook of the 
orthodox ulama (theologians) as also of some orthodox-minded 
scientists, resulted in the decline of educational standards and 
prevented knowledge from progressing. Islamic history provides 
ample examples of this. This was one of the basic reasons for 
the decline of science and education among the Arabs of tne 
Abbasid period which brought about the general decline and stag- 
nation of Islamic society in the post-Abbasid period. This point 
has been further developed later in this chapter. 

India's cultural contacts with the Arab world were established 
as early as the eighth century i.e. long before such an academic and 
intellectual decline took place in the Arab world. In this century, 
the Arabs were still in the process of acquiring knowledge from 
different sources—Greek, Indian or Iranian. Education was in 
Vogue and academic institutions and centres of higher learning and 
Tesearch, like the ‘house of wisdom’ (Bayt al-Hikma)* in Baghdad, 

* Founded by al-Ma’mun in Baghdad in 830; it combined a library, an 
academy and a translation bureau which “in many respects proved the most 
important educational institution since the foundation of the Alexandrian 
Museum in the first half of the third century B.C.", P. K. Hitti, History of 
the Arabs, London 1961, p. 310. 
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able to the savants*, or indirectly via Jundishapur which was a 
great centre of medical and other learning and where Greek, Indian 
and Iranian knowledge intermingled. We shall now deal with each 
of the Indian sciences separately and discuss how each was trans- 
mitted to the Arabs and to what extent it exercised its influence 
in the growth of that science in the Islamic world during the Middle 
Ages. 


ASTRONOMY 


Astronomy was one of the first sciences that was introduced in 
Baghdad academic circles towards the end of the eighth century 
A.D. It was through Surya Siddhanta** (Ar.: Sindhind) that Arab 
scientists became acquainted with Indian astronomy. The work is 
said to have been introduced by an Indian traveller in about 
A.D. 771. It was rendered into Arabic by al-Fazari at the order 
of the Caliph al-Mansur (A.D. 753-775). From this time onwards 
and as a result of the pioneering effort of al-Fazari, Indian astro- 
nomy was studied by the Arabs with greater effort and interest. 

Among other Sanskrit astronomical works introduced to the 
Arabs at this time were: Aryabhatiyat (Ат.: Arjabhad or Arja- 
bhar) by Aryabhat of Kusumpura (b. A.D. 476); Khandakha- 
dyakat+ (Ar.: al-Arkand) by Brahmagupta (b. A.D. 598) who 


flourished in Ujjain. 
The introduction of these works gave an impetus to the 


* Whether a delegation of Indian scientists from Sind was respon- 
sible for the introduction of these works in Baghdad or whether indivi- 
duals like Manka (Manikya?) were responsible is immaterial. The im- 
portant point is that Sanskrit literature became available to the Arabs from 
the end of the eighth century A.D. . : у 

**According to J. Filliozat, the work was first published in the sixth 
century B.C. and the original version was subsequently Te-edited. Al- 
Biruni has attributed the work to one Lata. (For further information on 
the work, see J. Filliozat, ‘Ancient Indian Science’, Ancient and Medieval 
Science, ed. Rene Taton, Translation by A. J. Pomerans, London 1963, 
рр. 141-145, 4 

TCompleted by about the beginning of the sixth century A.D. (J. Fil- 
liozat, Ancient and Medieval Science, p. 145). е 

TTWritten in A.D. 665, this work provided material for astronomical 
Calculations, but it was based on a lost work of Aryabhata, who again 
agreed with the Surya Siddhanta, A. Bartiedale Keith, A History of Sans- 
krit Literature, London, 1961, p. 522. 
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meaning sun; and, no doubt each planet has quite as many, ог 
nearly as many names, since they could not do with less (for the 
purposes of verification)".* 

Among the Indian astronomical theories which became po- 
pular with Arab writers was the concept of kalpa which the Arab 
writers called “the days of the Sindhind" or "the days of the 
world." Al-Biruni points out that from the concept that the des- 
truction of the world takes place at the end of a kalpa was derived 
the theory of Abu Ma'shar (d. A.D. 886) "that a deluge takes place 
at the conjunction of the planets, because, in fact, they stand in 
conjunction at the end of each caturyuga and at the beginning of 
each kaliyuga. If this conjunction is not a complete one, the de- 
luge, too, will evidently not attain the highest degree of its destruc- 
tive power.” 

Describing the reasons for the popularity of astronomy among 
the Indians al-Biruni says that it was “most famous among them, 
since the affairs of their religion are in various ways connected with 
it. If a man wants to gain the title of an astronomer, he must not 
only know scientific or mathematical astronomy, but also 
astrology.’ 


MATHEMATICS 


Like astronomy Indian mathematics was also introduced to 
the Arabs towards the end of the eighth century. Through the 
translations of the Sanskrit mathematical treatises into Arabic 
rendered by al-Fazari, the Indian numeral system (in Arabic, 
Hindi, and in Europe, Arabic) and the concept of the zero be- 
came known to the Arabs. The tables of al-Khwarizmi and 
Habash al-Hasib (d. between 867 and 874) “probably spread the 
use of them throughout the Arabic world."* 

But, as pointed out by Hitti, the Arab astronomers and 
mathematicians were slow to adopt this ingenious invention of 


*Hitti, H. O. A., p. 379. But Carra de Vaux is of the view that "the 
Word Hindi is easily confused in the Arabic script with hindasi which 
means what relates to geometry or the art of the engineer; in various 
Cases in which the word Hindi is used, the meaning of hindasi fits bet- 
ter”; in his opinion, “It is very likely that the Arabs obtained these signs, 
like so much of their science, from the tradition of the neo-Platonic 
Schools”, 

“Astronomy and Mathematics", in The Legacy of Islam, pp. 384-85. 
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Arabs were acquainted were: 1. The proportion of water and 
land on the surface of the earth was half and half; 2. the land- 
mass, which was compared to a tortoise, was surrounded by 
water on all sides, and was shaped like a dome whose highest 
point had Mount Meru on it; 3. the Northern hemisphere was 
the inhabited part of the earth and its four limits were Jamakut 
in the East, Rum in the West, Lanka, the Cupola and Sidpur; 
4. the inhabited part of the earth was divided into nine parts." 

Arab astronomers and geographers mistook Ujjain (Ar.: 
Urayn or Uzayn) for the *Cupola of the Earth' (Qubbat al-ard). 
According to the Indian system, the Prime Meridian passed 
through Ceylon, the Cupola of the Earth, and the same meri- 
dian passed through Ujjain and reached the legendary Mount 
Meru in the North, which was supposed to be directly under 
the North Star. This was the highest point of the land-mass, 
which was shaped like a dome. The intersection of the Equator 
at Ceylon which was supposed to be exactly midway between 
the Canary Islands (al-jaza'ir al-khalidat, off the coast of North- 
West Africa) and China in the East, with the Prime Meridian pass- 
ing through Ceylon, was therefore termed ‘the Cupola of the Earth’. 
But since the Prime Meridian also passed through Ujjain which 
had a great reputation for astronomical studies, it was mistaken 
for being the Cupola by the Arab geographers and astronomers.” 
Althougth the Arab geographers usually calculated the longi- 
tudes of towns from the Canary Islands after the practice of the 
Greek astronomers, some of them calculated them from the 
Prime Meridian passing through Ujjain. 


MEDICINE 


Apart from the Baramika viziers several courtiers of Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid (786-809) like Abu "Отаг ‘Ajami Ishaq b. 
Sulayman al-Hashimi and Abu Hatim al-Balkhi were interested 
in medicine. It is related that when Harun al-Rashid suffered 
from a serious disease, the Arab physicians of Baghdad who 
were well versed with Greek medicine were unable to cure him. 
So, at the suggestion of the courtiers, an Indian physician named 
Manka (Manikya?) was called in by the Caliph. He treated the 
Caliph and cured him. He was rewarded and was later attached 
to the hospital of the Baramika. Не translated several works 
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Фћага7) а Among the works translated into Arabic were: 
Charaka, Susrud (Susruta), Astankar (Ashtanghradaya), Nidan 
(Nidana), Sindhastag or Sindhashan (Siddhayoga) and Kitab al- 
Sumum (the Book of Poisons). A work by an Indian woman 
physician, Rusa, dealing with women’s diseases was also trans- 
lated into Arabic. Besides, several other works on different types 
of snakes and their poisons, drugs, treatment of pregnant women, 
intoxicants, diseases and medicaments, effects of mania and hys- 
teria, were also rendered into Arabic.” 

Thus by the middle of the 9th century A.D. the Arab writers 
had at their disposal not only most of the Greek medical works 
but also most of the important Indian medical works. But in the 
Opinion of Siddiqi, whereas the Arabs were very largely influ- 
enced by the Greek system, the influence of the Indian writers 
on them was confined to the therapeutics and medicaments only. 
The medical works and theories of the Indians did not appeal to 
them and the names of Charaka and Susruta are very sparingly 
Mentioned by them. Ashtanghradaya and the Nidana are refer- 
Ted to by only ‘Ali b. Rabban al-Tabari and his pupil Abu Bakr 
Zakariyya al-Razi. The former in his work Firdaus al-Hikma 
(completed in A.D. 850) gave a brief account of the whole sys- 
tem of Indian medicine at the end of the book, based on Charaka, 
Susruta, Nidana and Ashtanghradaya. Similarly, al-Razi refer- 
Ted to many Indian medical works in his Magnum Opus, al-Hawi. 
After ‘Ali and al-Razi, Arabic medical wsiters seldom refer to 
Indian medical works except C haraka and Susruta yo are 
referred to in connection with drugs and medicaments. 

In the opinion of M. Z. Siddiqi, in spite of the close um 
boration of the Indian and the Arab medical men in a a 
and the dissemination of Indian medical knowledge in = те- 
dical circles, the Indian system seemed to have gained little suc- 
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the work was then rendered into Pahlawi. The title of the work 
was derived from Karataka and Damanaka, the two jackals who 
figure in the first book of Pancatantra.* The Arabic rendition 
was done by Ibn al-Muqaffa* (d.c. 757), a Zoroastrian convert 
to Islam.** 3 

Al-Mas‘udi mentions Kitab al-Sindbad or чће Book of the 
Seven Ministers, the Master, the Youth and the King's wife’ by 
а certain Sindbad who lived during the reign of Korash. This 
Work corresponded to the Persian Sindbadnameh and the plan of 
this work was taken from Pancatantara. The story is added as 
a note in The Thousand and One Nights.T 

Then, parts of Mahabharata were rendered into Arabic by 
Abu Salih b. Shu'ayb and later by Abu "l-Hasan ‘Ali Jabali 
(c. 1026). Again, the ethical writings of Canakya (Shanag) and 
the Hitopadesa, and other works ranging from logic to magic. 
were translated from Sanskrit into Arabic. 


(iv) Sufism, Buddhism and Hindu Religious Thought 

The Arabs came in direct contact with Buddhism as a living 
force in India and Central Asia soon after the rise of Islam in 
Arabia. In Central Asia, the conquest of Balkh brought them 
face to face with Buddhism and its adherents. In Sind, they had 
much closer and intimate relations. There is enough historical 
evidence indicating the flourishing state of Buddhism in Sind at 
the time of the Arab conquest. At this period both “Buddhism 
and Hinduism flourished side by side. The King was a Brahmin, 
and the governors were generally Buddhists. The ruler of Brah- 
manabad, Agham Lohana also had professed Buddhism and nis 

*See S. Maqbul Ahmad, Al-Mas‘udi Millenary Commemoration Vo- 
lume, Calcutta 1960, p. 103 and note (2). According to Keith the work 
Was produced during the period of Brahmanical restoration and expan- 
Sion under the Guptas or just before the founding of their empire, and 
Vishnucharman was probably its author who related the tales to the sons 
ot the King Amarashakti of Mihilaropya in the Deccan (ibid., p. 103, 
note 2; cf. Keith, ор. cit, р. 248). 

**The original Persian and Sanskrit versions were lost, hence almost 
all translations into European languages as also into Hebrew, Turkish, 
Ethiopic, Malay and even Icelandic were done from the Arabic version 
(Hitti, H.O.A., p. 308). 

Т5ее S. Maqbul Ahmad, M.M.C.V. p. 104, note 1, Korash of al- 
Mas'udi may be identified with Harshvardhana (probably died about 
A.D. 647). „ ~ 
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objective. Commenting on the growth of mysticism of all great 
types, he says, “Just as the Christian type cannot be understood 
without reference to Christianity, so the Mohammedan type 
must be viewed in connection with the outward and inward 
development of Islam.” The fact that Islamic asceticism had 
its origins in the concepts of ‘piety’ and ‘fear’ of God as embo- 
died in the Qur'an is indisputable but the later stages of the 
growth of Sufism betray certain concepts which were alien to 
Islam. Among “the most important external” influences on 
Sufism Nicholson enumerates Christianity. Neoplatonism, Gnosti- 
cism and Buddhism." So that the external influences may not be 
overemphasized while losing sight of the internal factors, namely, 
the teachings of Islam, Nicholson further clarifies the point. He 
says, “Even if Islam had been miraculously shut off from contact 
with foreign religions and philosophies, some form of mysticism 
would have arisen within it, for the seeds were already еге.” 
According to him Sufism in its “method so far as it is one of 
ethical self-culture, ascetic meditation, and intellectual abstrac- 
tion, owes a great deal to Buddhism.” But in spirit, he poirits 
out, the two systems are poles apart. While the “Buddhist moralises 
himself, the Sufi becomes moral only through knowing and lov- 
ing God.”™ Nicholson compares the Sufi concept of fana with 
Nirvana and remarks, “Both terms imply the passing away of 
individuality, but while Nirvana is purely negative, fana is ac- 
companied by baga, everlasting life in God."* In his opinion the 
concept of fana first expounded by the Persian mystic Bayazid 
of Bistam (d.c. 875) is actually comparable to the pantheism of 
the Vedanta. On his concept of fana, several sayings are attri- 
buted to Bayazid: "Creatures are subject to changing *states', but 
the gnostic has no ‘state’, because his vestiges are effaced and his 
essence annihilated by the essence of another, and his traces are 
lost in another’s traces." Once he was asked how he attained 
his stage of Sufism, 50 he answered, “ 1 cast off my own self 
as a serpent casts off its skin. Then I considered my own self, 
and found that / was He’, ге. God". In spite of the difference 
between the two concepts, fana and Nirvana, Nicholson does not 
regard them as "being altogether unconnected" for both have an 
ethical aspect which “involves the extinction of all passions and 
desires," and he concludes that *the Sufi theory of fana was in- 
fluenced to some extent by Buddhism as well as by Perso-Indian 
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become one with it by self-annihilation (fana) one had to pass 
through several stages of gradual higher attainment: Shari‘a (Isla- 
mic Law), tariga (the ‘path’), ma'rifa (gnosis) and finally, haqiqa 
(Truth). One could achieve the final stage by meditation and conti- 
nuous recitation of the names of God (dhikr) and through one’s 
own inner light. The pantheistic concept was generally regarded as 
heresy in orthodox Islam and the most unpardonable heresy was 
that in which a man compared himself to the Creator. Al-Hallaj 
who was executed upon the cross in A.D. 922 “did not claim Divi- 
nity for himself, though the utterance which led to his execution, 
‘I am the Truth’ (ana 'l-haqq) seemed to his judges to have that 
implication.” Arberry considers him the supreme example, even 
more extreme than Abu Yazid, of the “intoxicated” Sufi." The 
following verse by him reveals the depth of his pantheistic view of 


God:— 


“I am He whom 1 love, and He whom I love is I. 
We are two souls dwelling in one body. 
When thou seest me, thou seest Him; 

And when thou seest Him, thou seest us both.”” 

Al-Hallaj visited Sind but it cannot be said categorically 
Whether he derived any inspiration for his mystical outlook from 
the Hindu sources. Tara Chand considers al-Hallaj's concept “of 
the relation of God with man as the infusion of the divine into 
the human soul” analogous with the Hindu concept of “the illumi- 
nation of buddhi by Purusa."* 

Whether Hindu ascetic ideas and practices had anything to 
do with those of the blind Syrian poet Abu'l-Ala al-Ma'arri 
(d. 1057) is a moot point. Massignon regarded the theory of Mar- 
goliouth and Kremer “regarding the conversion of Abul-'Ala' al- 
Ma'arri to Hinduism as unverified”. But the fact remains that 
al-Ma'arri was a vegetarian and led a simple ascetic life. He be- 
lieved in гапазикћ (metempsychosis) and was highly critical of 
Arab society and generally had a pessimistic outlook on life. 
Taha Husayn, one of the foremost Arab philosophers and men of 


letters of Egypt today, holds the view that al-Maʻarri must have 
*Tara Chand, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, Allahabad, 1963, 
Pp. 70-71. But Aziz Ahmad takes it as “anything but an unconnected, 


though analogical, mystical development.” See op. cit, P. 125. 
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North through Ramananda (15th century) Up to the eighth 
century the North had been the centre of religious activity, but 
às а result of the political decline and the decline of Buddhism, 
South India from this period onwards became the centre of religi- 
ous reforms. There was a long lease of prosperity and power 
under the rule of the Cholas and the Vijayanagar kings; “and 
above all it was there in the south that Islam came into contact 
With Hinduism and leavened the growing mass of Hindu thought." 
"The eighth century was thus a period of revolutionary activity 
in religion and politics”. "It was during this period of strenuous 
activity that the foundations of later religious development in the 
South were laid."* 

In his masterly survey of the various schools of Bhakti and 
the interrelationship between their teachings on the one hand, and 
those of Christianity and Islam on the other, Tara Chand took 
into consideration the various opinions and conclusions of the 
Orientalists on the subject. While some scholars "ascribed these 
Changes to the influence of Christian communities in the south," 
Others held “more or less explicitly that the development was due 
to internal causes only, because the historical conditions necessary 
for Christian contact in the south were wanting."* Others like 
Faweett and Barth suggested “that Islam was probably the needed 
factor." Tara Chand’s own argument runs as follows: “It is 
Necessary to repeat”, he says, “that most of the elements in the 
southern schools of devotion and philosophy, taken singly, were 
derived from ancient systems; but the elements in their totality 
and in their peculiar emphasis betray a singular approximation 
to Muslim faith and therefore make the argument for Islamic in- 
fluence probable.”” It is true, he says, that the evidence in regard 
to the schools he discussed was all circumstantial and the argu- 
Ment for borrowing could not be substantiated by direct proof, 
Philological or otherwise; but the Hindus “were great artists in 
the assimilation of foreign ideas and they did not allow their 
Prestige to be lowered by crude imitations which could be easily 
detected.’ In his opinion the influence of Islam on the Bhakti 
Schools was “in the first stages indirect and selective. It was not 
the result — so far as can be ascertained — of a study of the 
Muslim literature, but of the teaching from the mouth of religious 
ascetics or of observation of their rites and customs." The great 
Teligious thinkers of the south and the successors of Sankara like 
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names, Even after conversion they retained many of their old 
Hindu customs. They had marriage-relations with big local Arab 
landowners and had thus acquired great influence and power.” 
Besides Sind, the Fatimid Isma'ili Da‘wa spread in other parts of 
India The Musta'lin Da‘wa of the Yaman controlled their local 
Converts in Gujerat from A.H. 460 up to A.H. 944 when it shifted 
its headquarters to Guierat itself. During this period the Yaman- 
les exercised а thorough Arab influence. Its followers adopted 
Arabic names, literature was written mainly in Arabic, local Hindu 
traditions were abandoned and the process of arabicisation went 
Very deep. The Nizari Isma‘ili tradition of Persia, the other branch 
of the Fatimid Da'wa, spread in Gujerat, Kashmir and Northern 
India. 


(iii) Early Inroads of Arab Knowledge and Learning in India 
Fom the beginning of the eighth up to the end of the ninth 
Century Sind remained under direct Arab rule. Al-Mansura and 
Multan, the two important political and cultural centres of the 
Arabs in Sind had lost their importance by the end of the 10th 
century A.D. In A.D. 980, the Qaramita, an extremist Shi'a 
Sect, captured Multan and had turned it into a seat of their own 
Schismatic propaganda.” However. the presence of Arab scho- 
lars, religious men and merchants in Sind is attested by several 
Tab travellers to the region, like al-Mas‘udi, Ibn Hauaal, al- 
aqdisi and others whose eye-witness accounts throw consider- 
able light on the geography and the social, cultural and religious 
life of Sina during this period. ; 
Al-Mas'udi describes with great veneration his meeting a 
descendant of Prophet Muhammad named Hamza. in al-Man- 
Sura in about 915-916. He also encountered several members of 
the family or ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, cousin and son-in-law of the Pro- 
Phet and met some descendants of Umar b. ‘Ali and those of 
Muhammad b. Ali? Al-Maadisi speaks of the presence of 
Some scholars in al-Mansura, one of whom was Qadi Abu Mu- 
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lowed, sowed the seeds of hatred towards Islam; even Indian 
knowledge and learning were banished from the regions con- 
quered by Muslims and took refuge in Kashmir and Banaras 
Where no inimical hand could reach.” Among other reasons he 
Points to a basic defect in the Indian character, namely, that they 
Were not prepared to recognize any land, people, kings and 
Sciences except their own to the extent that even if they were 
informed by any one that scholarship and knowledge existed in 
Khurasan and Fars, they considered the informer ignorant and 
did not accept his information as authentic. "IP", says al-Biruni, 
"they travelled and mixed with other nations, they would soon 
Change their minds, for their ancestors Were not as narrow- 
minded as the present generation is. One of their scholars 
Varahamihira, in a passage where he calls on the people to 
honour the Brahmans, says: “The Greeks, though impure, must 
be honoured, since they were trained in sciences, and therein ex- 
celled others. What, then, are we to say of a Brahman, if he 
Combines with his purity the height of sciences?’ 7 да 
Al-Biruni's criticism may have been prejudiced but it 5 
frank and straightforward. Indians of the Middle Ages did not 
fully appreciate the scientific. and intellectual. achievements of 
the Arabs of this period. Such an attitude towards science was 
Not only in regard to the Arab sciences. It was present in re- 
вата to our own scientific and intellectual progress. Perhaps the 
Teasons for such an attitude towards science should be sought 
Somewhere else besides in mere ‘hatred of the foreigners’ or in 
Superiority complex. In the opinion of Professor N. V. Baner- 
јес,* the Indians, due to their excessively poignant concern with 
the future of man, ignored the need for scientific and material 
Progress, for these were looked upon as mundane and vulgar 
Matters and hence worthy of contempt. So the entire AE 
tual energies of the great thinkers and the savants were quite 
to religious philosophy and to questions pertaining to the sou 
and moksha. This was probably one of the reasons why Indians 
їп the Middle Ages could not make much headway in адел 
as compared to their achievements of the ancient period. "m 
long as Buddhism lasted scientific progress Was made, but Wi 
the revival of Brahmanism, religious philosophy got the upper 
hand. Whatever the factors may have been, the fact remains 


Р ; dy, Simla. 
*Professor of Philosophy, Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 9! 
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that if Indians had Continued to devote their attention to h 
growth and advancement of science in the Middle Ages, India 
might have noticed an era of scientific an 
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Such a degree of accuracy as Alberuni has done in his /ndica."* 
The vernacular used by al-Biruni is more nearly related to 
Sindhi than to any other modern Neo-Aryan languages of India.“ 

The period of al-Biruni marks the apogee of the growth of 
Muslim intellectual thought and scientific achievements; at the 
Same time it marks the beginnings of the decline of science and 
education in the Islamic world and hence the ultimate and uni- 
versal decadence of Islamic culture and society. ]t is but pro- 
Per here, therefore, to discuss some of the factors that led to the 
intellectual and educational decline of the Muslims of this period. 


C. Causes of the Decline of Islamic Culture and Society 
in the Middle Ages 


In his excellent monograph on the The Ethical Philosophy 
of al-Ghazzali, ‘Umaruddin analyses al-Ghazzali’s views on Is- 
lamic ethics and education. According to *Umaruddin, al-Ghaz- 
Zali was not so much against philosophy or science as against 
the sceptical outlook which they brought in their train. Again, 
the philosophical doctrines in themselves were not so dangerous 
as the corollaries and inferences which began to be drawn from 
them by the Muslim thinkers of the day. It was for this rea- 
son that al-Ghazzali made al-Farabi (d. A.D. 950) and Ibn Sina 
(d. A.D. 1036) his main targets of criticism for they were the two 
Breat masters of Greek philosophy before him. In his view they 
Were unbelievers for they followed the philosophy of Aristotle 
Whose views were "suffused with heresy and unbelief”. Al- 
Ghazzali examined the metaphysical views of the theists among 
the Philosophers and found that three of their various proposi- 
lions contradicted the beliefs and the teachings of Islam Я (1) *that 
the world existed from eternity”; this being the opposite of the 
Islamic belief that the world came into existence in time (ћи- 
duth). (2) *that God knew only the universals and not the parti- 
Culars”; again, a belief contrary to the Islamic one, namely, that 
God was omniscent: and (3) “that there would be no resurrec- 
tion of the physical body.” Al-Ghazzali's analysis of the meta- 
Physical ideas of the Muslim philosophers and his terse warning 
to the mathematician and the logician against “the serious error 
of Utilising the fruits of their researches for the examination and 
valuation of metaphysical and religious data” once for all con- 
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entists and scholars became cautious about studying Greek philo- 
Sophy and other sciences for they were afraid that if they studied 
these sciences they would be dubbed as heretics, etc. by the or- 
thodox 'ијата. Thus, courses of study became stereotyped and 
education narrowed down to a few select sciences. As a result, 
the earlier spirit of free enquiry and investigation which per- 
meated the educational life of the Muslims was lost, resulting 
in the stagnation and decay of scientific knowledge. Thus, from 
about the twelfth century until about the nineteenth, we do not 
find any advance made by Muslims in science and technology, 
With perhaps a few exceptions like Ulugh Beg (A.D. 1393-1449) 
11 astronomy, Ibn al-Nafis" (d. 1288-9) in medicine, etc. But 
9n the whole, it was a period of intellectual stagnation and scien- 
tific decline. As a result, the society also suffered materially, 
for Progress in science and technology is always closely related 
to and results in social and economic progress of human society. 
Political anarchy, the onslaught of the Mongols against the 
Arabs and several other social and economic factors were no 
doubt responsible for the general decay of Islamic society in 
the Middle Ages, but we cannot overlook the important intellec- 
tual Struggle between orthodoxy and religious dogmatism on the 
One hand, and liberalism and free-thought on the other, which 
dominated Islamic society for several centuries. If knowledge 
Was allowed to be disseminated as freely as during the early 
Centuries of the ‘Abbasid period a technological and industrial 
revolution might have taken place in the Middle East long be- 
fore it dig in Europe. Edward Sachau correctly pointed out, 
"The fourth century is the turning point in the history of the 
Spirit of Islam, and the establishment of the orthodox faith about 
500 sealed the fate of independent research for ever. But for 

lash’ari and Alghazzali the Arabs might have been a nation of 
Galileos, Kepler; and Newtons.” As for other factors leading 
[0 a decline of the Islamic society sociologically speaking, see 
the discussion below on ‘Islam and the Shari‘a Law in India. 
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dynamic early Arab society, in the fields of science and eduta- 
tion, religion and philosophy, reached its zenith about the same 
time that India witnessed the beginnings of the Muslim con- 
quests from the North. Al-Biruni represented the former while 
Mahmud of Ghazna the latter. Henceforth the basis of Indo- 
Arab relationship also changed. While there was much mutual 
give and take in the period preceding the eleventh century, the 
interplay of cultural influences in the succeeding centuries was 
confined to Arab or Islamic influences in India. 
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Arab relations between the eleventh and the nineteenth centu- 
ries, therefore, is the history of indirect Arab influences in India, 
Whether in the field of Shari‘a, education or language and 
literature, 


G) Arab Educational System Introduced in India 

The pattern of Muslim educational system that was intro- 
duced in India by the Ghaznavid Sultans, its structure, syllabi 
and courses of studies, were originally laid down in Baghdad 
during the eleventh century A.D. The Nizamiya College founded 
In A.D. 1065-67 by Nizam al-Mulk, the vizier of the Saljuq 
Sultans Alp Arsian (1063-72) and Malikshah (1072-9), was a 
theological seminary founded in Baghdad, particularly for the 
Study of the Shafi‘i law and the orthodox Ash'ari system.* It 
Was Nizam al-Mulk (d. 1092) with whom al-Ghazzali (d. 1111) 
Was closely associated and who founded the Nizamiya Colleges 
not only in Baghdad but in Naysapur, Isfahan and many other 
Centres of Islamic learning. He chalked the syllabi and courses 
Of studies! The Saljuq Sultans vied with the other Muslim Sul- 
tans in patronizing suchezadrasas which spread all over Khura- 
San, Iraq, Syria and other parts of the Muslim world. The large 
Majority of these institutions were devoted to specialized theolo- 
Bical studies, e.g. Exegesis of the Qur'an (tafsir), Hadith (Tra- 
ditions) and to each of the four schools of Islamic Law: Shafii, 
Hanafi, Maliki and Hanbali.? 

Sultan Mahmud also founded a madrasa at Ghazna and 
Tichly endowed it, and when the later Ghaznavids transferred 
their capital from Ghazna to Lahore, the city became the centre 
of learning during the Ghaznavid period. “The pattern of edu- 
Cation which found its culmination in Ghazni was adopted in 
Delhi from where it spread all over the country." However, even 
at this early stage when these institutions were inaugurated in 
India, the nature and aims of the education imparted through 
them to the Muslim students, had become rigid and паг- 
TOW. It was mainly theological with a little sprinkling of 
Secular education and of the study of exact sciences. Yusuf 

Usain Khan correctly remarks, “These Madrasahs were the 
Strongholds of orthodoxy and were subsidized by the State. They 


*It was here that al-Ghazzali lectured (P. K. Hitti, H. О. А, p. 432). 
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aimed at stabilizing a body of beliefs and a discipline prescribed By 
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Akbars educational policy was greatly influenced by Mir 
Fathullah Shirazi, a great savant of the time and a 
тап of great genius. He invented many ingenious things, 
&mong them a millstone which was placed on a cart and turned 
itself and ground cora. He also supervised the work of trans- 
lation of the astronomical tables of Ulugh Beg and also introdu- 
Ced works of *Allama Dawwani, Sadr Shirazi and Mirza Jan in 
the curriculum of the Madrasas as optional subjects, thus giving 
à general bias to ma'qulat. He also carried on his experiments 
in mechanics in the karkhanas (workshops) which formed a 
regular department under the Diwan-e-Buyutat." Another inge- 
nious scientist of Akbar’s time was Hakim ‘Ali Jilani (1017/1608) 
a physician attached to the Court of Akbar. He excelled his 
Contemporaries in mathematics and medicine. He constructed 
a reservoir through which lay the passage to a small room, the 
door of which was always open but water did not enter the 
тоот. The emperor’s curiosity led him to dive into the water; 
he then entered the room which he found well furnished. After 
Coming out of the water, he rewarded the constructor gene- 
Tously.!? 

_ Akbar's liberal policies in education and introduction of the 
Tational sciences resulted in education becoming popular both 
among the Muslims and the Hindus. Some of the Hindu scholars 
excelled in rational sciences and were appointed as teachers in 
the madrasas. Akbar was not unaware of the Renaissance that 
had taken place in contemporary Europe and of the progress 

горе was making in arts and sciences. He sent envoys to 
foreign countries to bring curiosities from there. He despatched 
Haji Habibullah and a number of craftsmen with him to Goa to 
acquire the arts of the Europeans." 

The liberal and enlightened educational policies pursued by 
Akbar were carried forward by his worthy successors, Jahangir 
and Shahjahan? but they were reversed by Aurangzeb, and once 
again orthodoxy was the order of the day. Although Aurangzeb 
founded numerous madrasas all over the country, his approach 
in intellectual and cultural spheres was orthodox.5 During the 
later Mughal period the courses of study emphasized the rational 
Sciences, with slight modifications from time to time." In the 
middle of the 18th century, the well-known Dars-i Nizami was 
drawn up by Mulla Nizamuddin with an emphasis on the theolo- 
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who was born in Lahore, twice acted as the ambassador of the 
‘Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir (1180-1225)? During the reign of 
‘Ala al-Din Khalji, an Egyptian Traditionist Shams al-Din came 
from Egypt to Multan with the purpose of spreading the study of 
Hadith in India, but although the Sultan was a great patron of 
Scholars the Egyptian scholar found that he neither offered his 
Prayers nor did he visit the Mosque on Fridays. He was greatly 
disappointed at this and returned to Egypt forthwith after writing 
a long letter to the Sultan. An Indian scholar, Shaykh Safi 
al-Din Hindi (d. 1315) went to Yaman and Egypt for higher 
studies and, later, became well known for his knowledge of Scho- 
lastic Theology (al-Kalam) and Jurisprudence.” Тһе Moroccan 
globe-trotter Ibn Battuta visited Delhi during the reign of Mu- 
hammad b. Tughlaq and acquired the eminent position of a jurist 
in India. Another scholar belonging to this period, ‘Umar b. Ishaq 
al-Hindi, having acquired his early education in Delhi, went 
to Egypt for higher studies where he finally rose to the position 
of qadi ’I-qudat (chief judge).” 

The kingdom of Gujerat attracted a number of Arab scholars. 
Ahmadabad, after its foundation by Ahmad Shah I, became а 
great centre of learning. To it came Wajih al-Din Muhammad 
Maliki upon whom the king conferred the title of “Malik 
«l-Muhaddithin" (King of the Traditionists). Ibn al-Damamini, 
а native of Egypt, came to India and composed some works for 
Ahmad Shah I. Before the foundation of this Kingdom of Guje- 
Tat Muslim pilgrims te Mecca took the land route in preference 
to the sea-route, but after the power of the Kingdom spread up 
to the sea-coast the Kings organized pilgrim voyages by sea. Thus 
& number of Arab scholars were attracted to this Kingdom and 
to the Deccan! The Arab scholars of Surat and Maha'im 
(suburb of Bombay) enjoyed the patronage of the Bahmani King- 
dom of the south as for sometime the Bahmanis’ sway extended 
to the Arabian sea.” 

Of the Muslim Kingdoms of South India, those that attracted 
the Arab scholars most were the Adil Shahi Kingdom of Bijapur, 
the Qutb Shahi Kingdom of Golkunda and the Nizam Shahi 

ingdom of Ahmadnagar. Among the scholars who visited Bija- 
Pur was one Hasan b. Ali Shadgam (d. 1636) who was attached 
to the court. He was an author and а poet. Another scholar of 
Tepute was Zayn al-Din al-Ma‘bari. who dedicated his work 
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in India? An important feature of this literature when viewed 
as а whole is that the majority of the works pertained to the tradi- 
tional Islamic sciences, scholasticism or theology. and although 
they lacked originality, they continued to exercise the same legal 
force in the world of Islam outside India as they did in India.” 
But departure from traditionalism, any new thought or fresh 
Interpretation especially in the case of the Злата, was avoided 
rendering the entire literature a series of commentaries, glossaries 


This was because the freedom of inter- 


and explanatory works. 
ong since ceased 


Pretation or speculative thought (ijtihad) had 1 


to exist. 
As for other sciences like philosophy, logic, mathematics, 


astronomy, medicine, etc. the perennial fear of being charged by 
the ‘ulama as ‘heretics’ or ‘free-thinkers’ if they studied Greek 
Philosophy or other sciences for the sake of knowledge, led the 
Scholars and scientists to tread the path of knowledge cautiously. 
Such an attitude must have also prevented the vast amount of 
Original Arabic scientific works belonging to the earlier periods 
from percolating into the Indian academic circles. Thus, even 
those Hellenic-Arabic sciences which where introduced as part 
9f the syllabi could not grow and scientific thought as a whole 


Was petrified. 
THEOLOGY 


Zubaid Ahmad points out the strict similarity between the 
Tabic literature produced in India and that produced outside 
India and the reliability and authenticity of such literature by 
the Muslims all over the world. But the common feature was 
the lack of originality. In figh (Islamic Jurisprudence), for ex- 
ample, slight differences, corresponding to the ancient customs 
and usages of a country, find no place, and are accommodated 
the legal statutes framed by the State^ The fatwas “for the 
Settlement of new problems” were always based upon the old 
authorities. Many works under this title were produced, but the 
Most important was the Fatawa Almagiri5 Muhibb Allah Bi- 
hari’s work Musallam al-Thabut was “second only to the early 
Standard works” on usul-i figh-^ In Hadith, “the only work left 
for the later generations was to arrange and rearrange them in 
different ways and to compose commentaries upon them." India 
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Khan of Khandesh == Another historian, Muhyi al-Din Abd al- 
Qadir al-Aydarus of Ahmadabad, belonged to the noble family 
of "Aydarus of Yemen, His father came to India in 958/1551 


d where ‘Abd al-Qadir was born of an 


d to his father by some of his disciples. 
Sufi and 


y and “on love, from 
view", 
(V) Arabic Language and its Im 


» it was in the medieval 
| Ted language since the Qur'an 
t is considered irreligious to read the 
nce, translations of the Qur'an unac- 


red ‘innovations’ 
: - Reciting the Qur'an 
Tings * ings? h Arabi 
5 ыр; to the reciter, Although Arabic 

us of a mother-tongue in any part of 
of the Muslims of India have 
erstanding its meaning, except for 


ауа: sac 
bic, 


in Arabic alone ђ 
never acquired ү 
India, for centuri 
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has been of two kinds. Firstly, the vocabulary and certain 
grammatical forms of some of the indigenous languages of India 
like Hindi, Urdu, Panjabi, Bengali and Sindhi, have been affected 
by the Arabic vocabulary and grammatical forms, e.g. nouns, 
adjectives, singulars end plurals, and masculine and feminine 
genders. Secondly, the Arabic script was adopted by some of 
the Indian languages in the medieval period and in the case of 
some of these languages it still continues to be in vogue. Among 
the languages which fully adopted the Arabic script giving up 
their old form is Sindhi. The script continued to be in use from 
the medieval times until quite recently. To-day, opinion among 
the Sindhis is divided between those who favour the retention 
9f the Arabic script and those who wish to replace it by the 
Devanagari scrip" Sindhi is one of the best examples of an 
Indian language which carries а definite impress of Arabic. 
Although it did not accept the influence of Arabic in grammar 
Ог syntax, many common words of daily use are of Arabic origin. 
_ The Arabic script; was also adopted for Gujerati by the 
Gujerati-speaking Isma‘ili community of Gujerat. But it was 
Mainly restricted to Isma'ili literature in Gujerati. In this case 
Many religious terms and phrases were borrowed from Arabic 
and freely used in the missionary literature produced in abundance 
Over the centuries in India. This literature has great historical 
and religious value for the community. Gujerati in the Arabic 
Script is still written and used as means of communication by 
Some members of the Bohra community of Bombay and Gujerat. 
In Malabar, the Maplas have studied and cherished the 
Arabic language for centuries. Malayalam was once written by 
them in the Arabic script. A number of works written In this 
Script and dealing with the history of the people are extant. 
he Malabari Muslim pronounces Arabic in exactly the same 
Way as an Arab does. In the Tamil-speaking area 1n the South, 
Where Arab influence was introduced through traders, the lan- 
Suage of the people. namely Tamil, assimilated some Arabic 
Words, which now form a Part of the language. Even before 
the rise of Islam, the Tamil language had already been influenced 
Tough Arab СОВЕ Words like sukkan and malumi represent 
Arabie sukkan (rudder) and mu^ " 
Arabic script is also used for the 
Muslims and this language i5 call 


allim (captain of a ship). 
the religious literature о 
ed ‘Arab-Tamil’.” 
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(vi) The Shari'a (Islamic Law) in India 

The Shari‘a (Islamic 
the beginning of the thi 
Turks in India and the 
made it incumbent upo; 


Law) found a footing in India towards 
rteenth century? The advent of the 
gradual spread of Islam in the country 
n the Sultans and the faithful alike to 
follow and practise the Law that regulated practically every 
aspect of their lives. The Shari‘a, according to the belief of the 
Muslims, was divinely ordained and revealed to Prophet Muham- 
mad in the form of ( for the guidance of 
humanity, in the same previous divine laws had 
been revealed to the 

Jesus Christ, 


he Quranic verses 
manner as the 


"the right path" (sirat al- 
t a time when the community had 
Bone astray and become Misguided. It was “the divine light” 
Salvation and eternal bliss. 

t implemented in Medina, after 


town from Mecca in A.D. 622, 
ia, the Shari‘ I 


€ into existence, Among the 


but four amon these, namely 
bu Hanifa (d. 766) "s 
Shafi'i (d. 820) апа Ahmad p, 
accepted. Of these, largely the 
extent, the Shafi 


001 becam 
India. The basis of th © popular 


erses of the Qur'an 
Tophet, among these 
of growth сате to a 


S of opinion among the learned 
tther elaborat; 


standstill when, by a consensu: 


exhausted. In other 
culative thought, 
closed. It was aft 


4 
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ed Ses growth of the Shari'a in India, two important factors 
сеа sh constantly at work. In the first place, it was intro- 
he faith re by non-Arabs. The Turks were ardent followers of 
S pe and as Muslims regarded it their duty to enforce the 
E e the land they ruled. The later rulers, the Afghans 
ће phas aer and other Muslim rulers of India, all looked 
lies "ari'a more or less from the same angle. The Muslim 
i Nob over the centuries a remarkably elaborate and 
байге т be i of judiciary and administered justice in accor- 
Tanto 2 ; the laws of the Shari'a. They applied the Canon 
odia үз Muslim subjects; but the Criminal Law was applied 
ов Jud uslims and the non-Muslims alike. Administration 
ii fada was the prerogative of the judges of the courts and 
cm iciary was independent of the executive authority and 
Sion c SEA to none. Even the king was subjected to the deci- 
T Б courts of the gadis. The latter were assisted in their 
Positio ay work by the muftis (jurisconsults) who were in the 
of ae of legal assessors and prepared legal opinions on points 
(CN arising out of cases before the gadis. These opinions 
йо: were formed on the basis of a study of the texts and 
viewpoi m any way constitute a departure from the traditional 
were Soke of the early jurists. Neither the gadis nor the muftis 
therefore legislators of law. 

land ws second factor was that t 
peoglo ich was different from the land o n 
Varied Toe were culturally different and possessed a rich and 
Produc ка of ancient customs and fradinons: Thus, the effect 
Was ЊЕ by the impact of the Shari'a on the new community 
one h € growth of new customs and traditions. While on the 
dai the Shari’a changed the life of the new Muslims and 
s n them with a new philosophy and outlook on life, on 
da her, their ancient customs and traditions were carried with 
о Indian Islam. thus enriching it and creating special 
iust es which were Indian. It was for this reason that ‘urf 
Oms) were recognised as "one of the roots of the Figh or 


Muslim ; 
Uslim jurisprudence”. 


xe the Muslims, the Shar 
aspect Sive code that governed 
heta of their life. In time, 

e changes occurred in the Islamic Crimina 


he Shari‘a was applied to a 
f its origin and to a 


а was an all-embracing and com- 
and regulated practically every 
however, it got transformed and 
] Law in India, 
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iti i ineteenth 
until finally, it was replaced by the British laws in the rd dox 
century. The civil law remained comparatively static а 


the form of Muhammadan Law as applied in India al ree 
Offences according to Islamic theology were categ 
into: those that were commit 


ted against “the rights of ж. 
(huquq Allah) and those that violated the “rights of men ag 
al-‘ibad). The Tuler’s first duty was towards God to purgi ме 
World of sin, and then towards his subjects who suffered | => 
Sequence of the act complained of. Punishments аро 
carri Nee which was fixed and unaltera. 
eft or robbery, whoredom, ese 
drunkenness, and defamation (ittiham-i zina). (2) Ta'zir (pro ЈЕ 
ases covered by Нада and the бш 
unishments, Crimes like counterfeiting 


an offence against God 
me under ‘Canon Law’, The State 
Owers against rebels, for they bk 
theoretically belonging to the domai 
Islamic Criminal Law, however. par 
ge introduced by the Sultan 
регог5, especial 


д А ts 
ly in the mode of punishmen 
the Shari'a, or 


emergency p 


treated as enemies and as 


of war (dar al-harb) а 

through a certain amou 
and the Mughal Em 
recommended by 


instance, Firoz Tusw 
modified the Ta'zir Punishments prescribed by the Shari'a ara 
introduced the rudiments of а Code of Law. Cutting of hands 
Was not recommended by Urangzeb,® who also introduced ап 
clement of leniency in i 


> first offender was to Бе 
treated leniently, Among the legal reforms introduced by n 
Were: ‘remand’ by the Court to Police Custody; a form of Habeas 
Orpus; and appointment of Diwan-i Маган on the pattern © 
the ‘Abbasid Courts of Baghdad, “to redress wrongs”. However 
the guiding Principles in all judgments of the courts of the qun, 
of the Sultanate and the Mugha Periods was “justice and 8000 
conscience.” 
After over six c 
Islamic Criminal Lay 


Enturies of its application 
Indian Penal C 


in India. ш 
У Was finally replaced in 1862, when 
ode and the с 


ea те 
оде of Criminal Procedure са 
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into cus 

с рай Similarly, the Islamic law of evidence (Hanafi) also 
1872.0 xist in India with the passing of the Evidence Act in 
E um the personal law of the Shari‘a continues to be 
Shirt Act e Muslims of India and with the passing of the 
iii its acd Я 1937 an element of uniformity has been introduced 
Who by Ба ication. The Act applies to any one and every one 
Of the Па nomination is a Muslim. In the past “certain portions 
tights E were abolished, such -as slavery and forfeiture of 
law of а » but by and large to-day, "the Muhammadan 
Gifts, Walia ait Divorce, Dower, Legitimacy, Guardianship, 
where in ТЕ ANGUS and Inheritance is applied to Muslims every- 
of the Yes t In the words of one of the leading experts 
ceived in ie Mr. Fyzee:. PI a Muhammadan law, as ге- 
the Eng um is the Shari'at, modified by the principles of 
culturas ish common law and equity, in the varying social and 
tended conditions of India; and during the centuries, it has 
i to become a discrete system, somewhat at variance with 


Its ПЕЕ 
Original sources.” 


di E ee the Muhammadan Law has not gone 
Teason to ME ofa fundamental importance. There is every 
Y the Sion ieve that the law as it stands to-day and as practised 

ims, requires new enactments in its certain aspects, e.g. 


arri 

Triages and Divorce. But any move iowards change 15 
‘ulama of India who argue that 
g the ‘ulama is reached 
In fact, the reason 


suc 
ed enactment as might contra 
Stand as of the four traditional schools alre 
to ad s. is the stand of the traditionalists. who are opposed 
or speculative thought with regard to the Shari'a. 

dan Law which is primarily 


ut t| 
he fact remains that Muhamma 
the Hidaya and the Fatawa 


as, 

‘4 a legal texts like 
Progres 7" needs to be reformuiated and reformed. The social 
Upon d the Muslim community in India is largely dependent 
ndia с is factor. 1f the medieval jurists and law-makers of 
and if Pis apply the principle of ‘justice and good conscience" 
ndia arge portions of the Shariía can be dispensed with in 
bo » One fails to understand the attitude of the orthodox sec- 
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tions among the Muslims with regard to new po 
Muhammadan Law. The crux of the problem, however, 15 EL 
Islam has never witnessed a religious reformation since the md 
century up to the present time; radical ideas of some Mus A 
theologians even in the past, like Shah Wali Allah, on the au 5 
tion of ijtihad, have gone unheeded in India. The Shari'a i 


= jon 
confused with the faith itself in the orthodox circles. Separatio 
of religion from law is the only solution, 


The four schools of the Sunnis 


Of the four main Schools of the Sun 
Shafi'i, Maliki and Hanbal 


of mperia] estab 
To-day it is а Scattered Communi 
with Lucknow as its main centri 
tion of Mujtahids thei 


à r legal 
Sunnis, except that the co 
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De remained as static as the Sunni law, and this in spite of 
Civil C guarded reforms introduced by Raza Shah in the shape of 
‘ode in Iran in the twenties. 

ens Isma‘ilis, especially ‘western’, have more Arab соппес- 
= p Twelver Shi'is. We hear of early Isma‘ili establish- 
ау ind and the Punjab. The small principalities of Lahore 
Miss > kept their contact with the Egyptian Isma‘ili ruler 
lities E buc in the tenth century. However, these principa- 
idea first victims to the Ghaznavid attacks and were almost 
Sl ut. The second Isma‘ili advent was in the shape of mis- 
e E from Yemen in the twelfth century. They won a number 
or us in the western coast of Gujarat and to-day, the 
Жү Western ог eastern, те. Bohras and Khojas, are mostly 
репа in Gujarat. Their Jaw mostly depends upon the legal com- 
North ms that were compiled during the time of the Fatimids in 
boo: Africa and Egypt. The most authentic source- being 
fin m al-Islam by Qadi Nu‘man," a noted Qadi of the time of 

rst four Fatimid Caliphs. The Isma'ili law as enunciated in 


thi à à 
$ Work is applied to the Isma'ilis now. 


(vii 
її) Arab Social and Cultural Impact 


As a result of the long process of intermixture and the im- 


the Indians and 


cially those living 
The Muslims of 
of Arab crigin, can be distin- 


e 
des Central Asia, Iran and Afghanistan. Even though this 
continu distinction between the north and the south has been 
In AB present within each linguistic and cultural region 
рд ia the Muslims living in those regions have retained their 
AR Characteristics and cultural pattern. Thus, à Muslim 
Tat or Раг is іп many Ways different from a Muslim of Guja- 
engal, e.g. in food habits. dress, language, etc. The only 
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common factor that one 
them a sense of unit 
namely, Islam. 


may find between them and which gives 
y is the common religion they profess, 


IV. THE ІмрАСГ OF MODERN ARAB REFORMIST 
AND REVIVALIST MOVEMENTS 


G) The Wahhabi Movement 


It is of great Significance tha 


t Saudi Arabia, where Islam 
Originated towards the be 


ginning of the seventh century, once 
again produced a powerful Teligio-political movement in the form 


of Wahhabism towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
which exercised consi 


Over the centuries. 
al-Wahhab, who bel 


ed a “revivalist campaign based 


year 1744, Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
tal Arabia, is said to have start- 


on the puritan Hanbalite school 
and the anti-Sufi polemic of Ibn Taimiya and his followers in the 


fourteenth Century." Islam, by this time, had become completely 
ism and traditi 


onged to Cent 


от the twelfth century onward, 


lated. : Cepts were ever-useful in pronoun- 
cing Judgment agains mitted this sin’, The 


heentury, had also 


ere mechanically fo] 
Popular forms of Practices ‘incl 


· No wonder there- 


© revivalist move- 
e Arab world, may 
they existed at the 
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time. The long feudal, militarist rule of the Ottoman Turks over 
the Arabs and other Islamic and non-Islamic communities of 
West Asia, North Africa and Eastern Europe had been respon- 
Sible for creating a barrier between Western Europe on the one 
hand and the subjects of the Ottoman Empire on the other. Due 
to various political factors and economic reasons, there was no 
Scope for the Ottoman subjects to have any cultural or intellectual 
Contacts with Western Europe which had gone through the Renas- 
cence and Religious Reformation and was at this time passing 
through an Industrial Revolution. Thus, while Europe advanced 
In. every respect, the Islamic society remained backward and tied 
to traditionalism, a legacy inherited from the early Middle Ages. 
У the eighteenth century signs of political and military weakness 
ad become manifest in the Ottoman Empire, and it was not until 
the eighteenth century when they suffered heavy defeat against the 
Ussians that they accepted their weak position in international 
pallies. Р This consciousness was followed by successive military 
os in the subsequent centuries. Thus, even though there is 
irect evidence to show that the Wahhabi movement 1n Najd 
"PPeáred as a reaction to the political set-backs suffered by the 
ү Отава at the hand of the Europeans, at this stage of history 
18 quite significant. But, Sir Hamilton Gibb observes, “The 
'story of Islam in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is a his- 
Огу of revival and efforts at readjustment under the double summa 
us of challenge from within and pressing dangers from without." 
gain: “In the eyes of most Muslims and almost all Westerners, 
ae external pressures arising from the political and econome 
Pansion of Western Europe loom much larger than the interna 
E allenge, But the latter came first and from the heart of the 
Uslim society”? In fact, however, the external challenge of the 
Politica] апа economic expansion of Western Europe may have 
ny tually been felt first, giving rise to such movements as that of 


uhammad p, ‘Abd al-Wahhab. i 
Шен innings of the political disinteg- 

: period also saw the beginning 
Tation of the Mughal Empire in India. The last Mughal emperor, 
Urangzeb, died in 1703. We notice similar efforts at religious 
cforms and revivals in India during this per iod. The most m. 


Portant Of these was the one initiated by Shah Wali Allah of 
ae (born in 1703) who is described as “the bridge between me- 
teval and modern Islam in India.” His father Shah 'Abd al- 
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i- Alamgiri which was 
Aurangzeb. Shah Wali Allah came 


Aw and other Arab scholars like Shaykh 
al-Sanawi and Taj al-Din al-Hznafi^ It was at this time that 
So studying in these holy 

hese very teachers.”* The 
two systems Propounded by these two reformers “had the same 


tually merge, in 


The common feature of both was, however, 


But the basi 
have been th 


between the four 


i Islam.” Shah Wali Allah was 


He visualized 
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Islami А 

hs aie ad did more harm than good to the relations between 

Shae slims and other communities of India during the nineteenth 

Wali y. Nowhere in the world does there exist a state of Shah 

"s Set conception. 

eal se important follower of Shah Wali Allah who put his politi- 

He ee into practice was Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi (1786-1831). 
s a disciple of Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1746-1823), the son of 


Sha € 
ah Wali Allah. Jn the course of his visit to Mecca, Sayyid 


Ahma 5 а 
ad Barelvi “must have gained fuller knowledge of the Wahha- 
| of the Holy Places 


bi 

лу рып sect that had been in contro 

resolve oe earlier, and their teachings undoubtedly strengthened his 
Ment је a = on jihad against the Sikhs."* The military move- 
BoVernm y him in India aimed at establishing a pure Islamic 
ideas mx probably of the Wahhabi type, through which the 
ideas of Shah Wali Allah could be enforced. He was successful 


in pain: 
ЊЕ control of Peshawar with the backing of the local Pathan 
ins, but his ambition of setting up "an Islamic system of 
bal chiefs for they feared 


о 
| \ PEL there was resisted by the tri 
plan was ening of their own authority over the tribes if such a 
Sequence апааа So they revolted against him and in con- 
Was finall e had to abandon his plans. Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi 
1831: zd killed in an encounter against the Sikhs at Balakot in 
Sayyid А owever, the full impact of the ideas and activities of 
tury са hmad on the Muslims of India during the nineteenth cen- 
Vities Te be comprehended only when a detailed study of the acti- 
a result e disciples and of the subsidiary movements arising as 
Such е oF the influence of his political views 15 completed. One 
asir Xample was the sect of the Maulavis established by Mir 
adi Ali (Titu Mir) of Bengal, in the district of Jessore and 
“the ya in Central Bengal, the main object of whose agitation was 
Tejection of all Hindu rites”? that had become a part of the 


ss religious practices. 
most Н the nineteenth се 
the A EARN Muslim reviva 
ori Dabam Shari'at 
me or twenty years. he W 
Bae a UNE y al-Wahhab" i | 
ike ре opa на his ideas among the Muslims of the province. 
uf i 15 Wahhabis he was against the “prevalent procedure of the 
nitiation.” His followers came 10 be known as the Fara'idis 


ntury Bengal witnessed some of the 
list movements. Among these Was 


Allah (d. 1830). Having lived in 


as influenced by the doctrines of 


and, on his return 1o Bengal. 
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although they preferred the term < 
to themselves. 


ical theo 


TY, turned into a Dar al-Harb 
ere it be 


Haji Muhammad М 


о the Islamic so- 
Opposed to their reject; 

heir treatment of 
non 


ave been any direct influence of 
9n some of these religi 


#10-рон са] movements of India 
due ed by Sayyid Ahma 
similarity of а ; 


d Barelvi, there Was remarkable 
ivities between the movement 

cp Р 

*Ikram, H.M.C.I. & P, PP. 402-3. үу dud M; 

belonged to God and owns dd Miyan 


preached that “all Jand 
ó Should ђе Owned by cultivators without any obliga- 
tion to pay taxes to the landlord or to the government. He organised 
Parallel religious Courts e 


for the Muslims, ete.” (Aziz Ahmad, op. cit» 
Р. 216). 
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of th Я 
m anats of Arabia and that of Barelvi in India. Such 
to pure Isla » e establishment of a pure Islamic state or return 
Observed in Ез аге not uncommon in our own times and may be 
of India oem aims and objects of certain religio-political parties 
notably E i istan, Indonesia and many of the Arab countries. 
al-Muslimu e manifestos of the Jama‘at-i Islami and the Ikhwan 
extremist “ai Indeed, by virtue of their being revivalist and 
of the sido Peor nie they join hands with the reactionary forces 
the wa and thus act as instruments of reaction coming in 
: y of the progress of the Muslims. 
töm EE though the Wahhabi movement of Arabia was 
Ment as it gious point of view, it was basically a political move- 
Islam fro 5 subsequent history has proved. It aimed at purifying 
around Ф the heavy complex of innovations that had grown 
Islamic st over the centuries, but the establishment of a ‘pure 
been ea could be achieved only when political control has 
in India q ished. What Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi could not achieve 
of Suud uring the nineteenth century was achieved by the House 
of social E Arabia during the present century. In the spheres 
cannot di ucational and religious reforms. Wahhabism in Arabia 
im to have made much headway. The lead in this 


Tespect 
came from another country, Egypt. 


(ii) Al-Afghani and India 


Шер ойон the nineteenth century. Western powers gradually 
especial] their sphere of influence In the East. The Arab world, 
and br y Arab Africa, was severed from the Ottoman Empire 
mo ought under the political and economic control of the West. 
ng the many stalwarts of this period who Jed powerful resi- 


Запе 
© movements against the ever-increasing encroachment of the 
ld was Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 


e: 
(1839.95 powers in the Arab Wor | 
World ) Al-Afghani believed that political unity of the Islamic 
Ven EC can save it from becoming a prey to western designs. 
ough his ideas about Pan-Islamism were mediaeval in 

as instruments of political resistance 
] the 


i lity gathered а 
of the Middle 
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Al-Afghani's role in 
Iran or Turkey dee 
so preached social an 


lege, Aligarh 
onary, for the 1 з a 
an beli religious те 
an Muslims. 


Ndependence was of primary importance 
Thus, the two never agreed. However, al-Afghani did exerci 
some influence on the Muslim intelli 


he stayed for three years, 


influence that the Magazines Mu‘allim 
Hasian, and Mu'allim-i 


in Hyderabad 


e months. The British 
to offset any Tepercus- 
But perhaps this was 


religious and soci 


Ound expression in [т 
9 i Indian Muslim leaders. 
birth, al-Afghani formed 
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an im s 
Arab E political and cultural link between India and the 
orld during the nineteenth century. 


(iii) Muhammad ‘Abduh 


t produced several reform- 


Duri ; 
uring the nineteenth century Egyp 
al and religious 


ers меч 
ре den figures. But a truly great soci 
oe ve тијп of Egypt. Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh 
In^ man Йй Abduh was closely associated with al-Afghani, but 
Don m his ideas could be compared to Sayyid Ahmad 
gious ref ndia. Muhammad *Abduh's ideas about social and reli- 
the last orm and his efforts at educational reform 1n Egypt during 
Movem century place him among the pioneers of the reformist 
Owes ents of the nineteenth century. The modern Arab worl 
much to him by way of social and religious change. His 
st traditionalis 


radi à 
ical thought and struggle again m and in support 
) won him 


of pr 
` ijtihad (re-interpretation of Islam many a foe and 
Jn India he is even 


fri К 
today bs the world of Islam of his time. 
Orthod, Titicized for his radical ideas On Islam by a section of the 
* bainn ulama and his name i these circles is taboo. While 
Shaykh is ‘heretical’ to many of these orthodox Чё 
movem Rashid Rida (1865-1935). 
as a жең in Egypt (the followers 9 
1915 i and a saviour of Islam, i 
Tri preside over the 1912 Session of the Ма 
а In this Session Maulana Azad, 
vyid Sulayman Nadvi and others participated." 
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CHAPTER II 


DIPLOMATIC CONTACTS AND POLITICAL 
COLLABORATION 


l. THE ANCIENT PERIOD 


ction with cultural relations. between 
these areas, However, a brief recapitulation of what is known 
of the political and diplomatic relations of the time may not be 
Out of place here, 
The “land of Punt” to which, according to 
i Shepsut of the New Kin 
95 в.с, is more likely 5 
Somaliland. This expedition probably had Some diplomatic mis- 
* pomp with which it 


was received чш 
Presents between {һе Queen's envoy an 
the ruler of Punt But stori 


ancient Egyptian 
gdom sent an ex- 
to be India than 


People of the region horse breeding and 
breaking. The Mittani tribe (probably the military aristocracy) 
was called Kharri, and thi 
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India into extensive contact with the outside world. The con- 
Struction of the Nile canal, exploration of the Indian Ocean from 
the Persian Gulf to the delta of the Indus and then to the apex 
of the Red Sea, maritime expeditions organized by Darius, and 
Dahhak's expedition against Bahu of Ceylon, a vassal of the 
Maharaja, ruler of India; all contributed to this. 

Dionysius was sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, 
to: the Mauryan court, and left an account of India. The Mauryan 
Kings also sent ambassadors to the Egyptian court. The story 
that Bindusara (d. 272 в.с.). father of Asoka, requested Seleucus’ 
Successor, Antiochus Soter of Syria, to send him figs and sweet 
Wine, and also a Sophist, may not be regarded as credible, but 
the very existence of such a story indicates that good relations 
had already existed between them.‘ 

According to Megasthenes the city of Pataliputra had a 
Special department which looked after the interests of foreigners, 
Suggesting that there was an influx of foreigners into India about 
this time, Diodorus also refers to the admiration of a king Pali- 
bothra (probably a Mauryan) for the Grecks. 

Antiochus the Great of Syria (c. 206 в.с.) was the last great 
Tuler of the West to maintain any direct contact with India. "The 
Parthian and its successor-state the Sassanid empires served for 
тоге than eight hundred years as buffer-states between India on 
the one hand and the kingdoms of the West, including the mighty 

oman empire, on the other. This brings us down to the 6th 
century д.р. or the time of Prophet Muhammad in Arabia. 


2. THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


A. Arabs and the Indian Rajas 


G) Conquest of Sind by the Arabs 
The 7th century A.D. was a landmark in the history of the 
Tab people. The rise of Islam as a religion and a political force 
Completely reorientated the course of their history and brought 
about a social and cultural revolution in their life and society. 
Before the rise of Islam, such countries as Egypt. Syria. Iraq 
and Palestine had for centuries been subjected to foreign political 
domination. In fact the political freedom of the inhabitants of 
these countries had been usurped by alien conquerors ever since 
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the decline of the great ancient civilizations of Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and Syria. Egypt, Syria, parts of north Africa, and 
northern Arabia were under Greek, Roman, or Byzantine rule 
for many centuries before the rise of Islam, and during the 7th 
century A.D. formed the outlying provinces of the Byzantine 
Empire. ‘Iraq and the Surrounding regions came under the sway 
of the Sasanian rule, whose influence extended as far as Egypt 
on the one side and the Persian Gulf and the Sea beyond on the 
other. The rise of Islam, and with it the political expansion of 
the inhabitants of the Island of Arabia, completely changed poli- 
tical scene of the Middle Eastern region. The European rulers 
of the western regions as well as the Persian rulers of the eastern 
Ones suffered great political set-backs at the hands of the Arabs 
and lost their former Political supremacy and prestige. 

For India the 7th century A.D. was a period of political 
disruption and decline. The glorious eras of the Mauryas and the 
Guptas had ceased to be, but the literary and scientific achieve- 
ments of the Indians during these periods were known, though 

» for they are referred to in the Arabic 
the Middle East subsequently. The 


which were subject to Kashmir, Не however failed to enter the Valley 
or occupy it. This was the last attempt of the Arabs to occupy Kashmir. 
(Mohibbul Hasan Khan, Kashmir Under the Sultans, Calcutta 1959, p. 28). 
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(ii) Arab Rulers of Sind and the Gurjara-Pratiharas 

The relations of the Arab rulers of Sind with the neigh- 
bouring Indian princes, the Gurjara-Pratiharas," were anything 
but peaceful. Multan in the north and al-Mansura’ in the south 
had roughly formed the eastern boundaries of the Arab rule in 
Sind and the Punjab. It appears from the scattered references in 
Arabic writings that political tension continued to exist between 
the Arab rulers of Sind and the Indian rulers. The reason for 
this was that Multan at this time was an important pilgrim centre, 
for it had the great temple of the sun-god Aditya which the 
Hindus from all over India came to worship. Thus it was a 
great source of revenue for the Arab rulers. It also acted as a 
deterrent against the invasions of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, for 
whenever they planned to conquer Multan of carry away the idol, 
the Muslims threatened the invaders with the destruction of the 
idol. It is at the same time evidence of the military weakness of 
the rulers of Multan, who were forced to adopt such tactics and 
to play upon the religious feelings of the invading princes.® 

Al-Mansura was comparatively secure from such raids, per- 
pe due to the intervening barrier of the Thar desert. Here the 

hutba was read in the name of the ‘Abbasid Caliph of Baghdad.’ 

Sind at this time was an important centre of Isma‘ili followers. 


i) Arabs and the Rashtrakutas 

The position of the Arabs living in southern India was diff- 
erent from that of the Arabs of Sind. In the south the Arab mer- 
chants and travellers were cordially welcomed by the rulers, espe- 
cially by the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, whom the Arabs refer 
to as Balhara. The Arab writers of this period are full of praise 
for these rulers, for they protected their lives and property and 
gave them full facilities for trade and freedom of worship. 

Whether the Rashtrakutas’ cordial and friendly relations and 
attitude towards the Arabs visiting their Kingdom was due to the 
fact that the Arabs came to their country as peaceful merchants, 
Or whether there was any other reason, is not clear from the Arabs’ 
accounts. It may be that since the Rashtrakutas were usually at 
War with the Gurjara-Pratiharas of the north, and since the latter 
Were not on peaceful terms with the Arabs of Sind, the Rashtra- 


kutas displayed a specially favourable attitude towards the Arabs 


50 as to gain the sympathies of the Arab rulers of Sind. How- 
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There were many Ага 


b colonies in Malabar, in the Konkan 
Province of the kingdom 


of the Rashtrakutas, in Gujerat € 
fegions of peninsular India. They forme 


ht of self-government. For example, in 
ach community was ap- 

pointed a person who ini Personal and communal 
hazimat at the time of 
Abu Зача Ma'ruf b. 


title of hezimat; the 
916 was а certain 


There is little doubt that during the period under discussion 
Several envoys and embassies were Sent to India for the purpose 
of establishing cultural contacts. J, 


n this respect the illustrious 
viziers of the ‘Abbasid caliphs, -Baramika, Played a very im- 
Portant role, 55У Was sent by the Caliph Harun 
al-Rashid, as sult ich severa] Indian scientists and 
Physicians visiteq Baghdad. ya b. Khalid al-Barmaki, the 
distinguisheq vizier of Caliph al-M; 


B. Muslim Rulers of India and the Caliphs 


One of the most important religio-politica] aspects of the 
relations between the Arab and поп. 


Arab Muslim rulers of India 
on the one hand and the ‘Ab asid 


caliphs of Baghdad or the 
Fatimid caliphs of Egypt on the other was that generally the 
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L5 Muslim. rulers considered it politically expedient to get 
pd E for their rule from the Arab caliphs in the form 
the з "urs and sanads. The caliphs of Baghdad, right up to 
Ms 3th century, were accepted as the lawful representatives and 
UR AM of Prophet Muhammad by the orthodox Muslims of 
ond ~ and as such they exercised considerable influence, religi- 
м political; Muslims looked up to them and respected their 
jme It was for this reason and in order to establish the 
cepa, their rule that the Arab rulers of Sind and the Sultans 
This on endeavoured to get sanads and manshurs from the caliphs. 
S DL sanction made their rule acceptable to the Muslims and 
pr ed them as an integral force in the political set-up of the 
muc world of the time. 

i nS the status of the Khilafat itself had not become 
and E ed. The establishment ef the Fatimid rule in North Africa 
v ee in the 10th century A.D. had complicated matters. The 
the tu deese was divided into two big camps: the Sunnis and 
nus pri originating from a rift that was caused in the early 
оо Islam over the religio-political question of the khilafat. 
© ihe , Isma‘ili or the Shi'a rulers in general owed allegiance 
ties of T iphs of Baghdad. In a way, therefore, the factional poli- 
A. € Arab world continued to be reflected in the rivalries and 
usies of the Arab rulers in Sind and of the Sultans of Delhi. 


G) Arabs of Sind and the Caliphs 
an The rulers of al-Mansura read the khut 
MAR amir of Multan, a Qurayshite and a descendent of Sama b. 
the p b. Ghalib, did not obey the ruler of al-Mansura but read 
N hutba in the name of the ‘Abbasid caliphs.t Muʻtazz b. 
p mad (or Mughir b. Ahmad), the ruler of Turan,** read the 
tutba for ће Caliph of Baghdad" and so did Mutahhar b. Rijatt 


e TN 

* 
48 In the khutba read in the mos 
5 recited which was a sign of al 


Caliph. 
-Maqdisi, they read the khutba 


TIbid., pp. 21, 63; but according to al 
decide matters nor sign contracts without 


liph. They send continuous envoys and 


ba* for the ‘Abbasids. 


ques on Friday the name of the Caliph 
legiance of the ruling monarch to the 


a the Fatimids. "They neither 
Bon of the Fatimid Са 
5 to Egypt? (Ibid, p. 43) 
сви ТВе region around Khuzdar in the eastern parts of the Kalat state 
‘aluchistan). See Al-Idrisi, India, p. 160. 
*tAnother reading is: Muzaffar b. Rija, see Ibid., рр. 13-14, 26, 63. 
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nsura continued to owe allegiance 
Bypt.* 


(ii) The Sultans of Delhi, the Mughals and 


After the collapse of the Saman 
of the State of Gh 


of Baghdad. Ghayas al-Din received 
(1180-1225), 
the Caliph.5 


and the heritage 
He had also received a 


© Was sent to him on his Own request or whether 
the Caliph conferred it Upon him for Political reasons, R. P. 
Tripathi Temarks tha 


a ` у he case, “the fact fastened 
the fiction of Khilafat on the Sultanate of Delhi, and involved 
legally the Tecogniti 


а ~ reignty of the Khalifa, an 
authority Outside t 5 of India, but inside that 
CAE Yet none the less Teal brotherhood of Islam" 

i d mai relations with Baghdad and 
Mes У ехсћа 2 ашапа Razi al-Din Hasan 
Saghani came to Delhi during the Teign of Iltutmish as the envoy 
of the Caliph al-Nasir li-din Allah (др, 1179-1225) and his suc- 
CRT E © 

* The political influence. of the Isma‘ilis w first ished dn 

Multan by Jalam b. Shayban in 373 Mey ae AUS fist. establishe 
name of the Fatimid Cali 


1983 A.D. He issued coins in the 
Ph and acknowledged him as the legal sovereign 
(Nizami, K.A., Some Aspects of R 


eligion and Politics in India in the 13th 
century, Aligarh 1961, р. 291). 
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Cessors. Ikhtiyar al-Mulk Rashid al-Din Abu Bakr Habsh was 
Sent to Baghdad on a mission by the court of Delhi, probably to 
Secure a manshur from the Caliph. Once the Caliph sent Qadi 
Jalal'Urus with an old copy of Safinat al-Khulafa’ which contained 
Some autographic inscription from al-Ma'mun. The Sultan was 
So pleased with this present that he wanted to give half of his 
Kingdom to Qadi Jalal.” 

However, Balban inscribed the coins and read the khutba in 
the name of the deceased Khalifa. “It was a sort of challenge to 
the Mughal Кћадап; for it amounted to: “The Khalifa is dead, 
long live the Khalifa!” 

„Ву the time the Tughlugs came to power, the seat of the 
Khilafat in the Arab world had shifted from Baghdad to Egypt 
and now the Memlukes of Egypt had become the inheritors of 
this sacred institution. They retained it until the Ottomans con- 
Quered Egypt in ла. 1526 and carried the insignia of Khilafat 
With them to Istanbul and from this time onwards the whole of 
the Islamic world looked up to the Ottoman Sultan as the Khalifa. 

The Tughluqs came to power as the champions of the faith 
and hence they could “hardly afford to neglect the religious aspect 
of the Muslim polity”. Ghayas al-Din had adopted the title of 
учаны Amir al-Mu'minin® Muhammad Tughluq on the other 

and, dropped all references to the Khilafat though he did not 
eee assume the title of Khalifa or Amir al-Mu'minin. But 
a after he had suffered a series of natural calamities, he 
S aved the favour of the Khalifa in Egypt to confirm him in the 
Ultanate of Delhi.” He removed his name from the khutba (АН. 
e and the coins and instead, inserted that of the Khalifa." 
This”, as Tripathi remarks, “was a revival of the legal superiority 
Of the Khalifa with a vengeance, and practically amounted to 
Making the Sultanate of Delhi a dependency of a foreign and 
imbecile power.” Firoz regarded the recognition of his political 
authority in India by the Khalifa as “the greatest honour that he 
ad ever held in his life.” He was the first to introduce the fashion 
Of styling the Sultan as the na'ib or khalifa (deputy) of the 
аа. His titles were expressive of the relative position of the 
Sultan of Delhi to the Khalifa. This position he used even to 
SS 

*R. P. Tripathi it. 
Allah (др, bera den for t 


pp. 60-62. He approached Hakim bi-amr 


he royal sanad. 
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cover his weakness. At least in one case “ће waived all his € 
over the Deccan in favour of the Bahmani Sultans of the Decca 
s ip 
on the ground that the Khalifa had recommended it". 


The Tughlugs were Very generous and kind-hearted towards 
the Arabs visiting their kingdom. The fourteenth century Arab 
historian Ibn Fadl Allah al-"Umari tells us that ‘Ali b. Mansur al- 
"Uqayli, one of the Arab 
following: 
have plent 


continuou: ammad b. Tughluq- 


a generous and noble person 
oreigners. Two of our men 
to him. They had the good 
So, he granted them favours 
He paid them large sums of 
inary (class) of Arabs. Then. 
staying on (in his kingdom). 

So, one of them chose to stay 
9n and the Sultan gave him (as gi 


» besides, many cattle, sheep and 
COWS. At present he there, wealthy and content. As 
Tmission to return. So, he (the 
kas; he was likewise happy and 


nd to return to the court 


ghdad. He and his companions had about five 
hundred horses, 


The same historian tells us the story* of a certain ‘Adud. 
son of the Qadi Yezd, whom 


Sultan Abu Sa‘id had despatched 
to Delhi for he was Proving rebellious and aspired for the wizarat 
of which he was quite unworthy, The Sultan received him with 
honour and presented him with robes and gifts. At the time of 
his departure the Sultan askeq him to take what he desired from 
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the Royal Treasury. ‘Adud being a shrewd man only took a copy 
of the Qur'an. To the Sultan's query, he replied that as the king 
had bestowed upon him enough wealth and bounty, he did not 
find anything better than the book of God to select from there. 
This reply further pleased the Sultan and he gave him a present 
of 800 zumans (or 80 lakhs of dinars) for himself and for Sultan 
Abu Sa‘id. It is related, however, that these presents did not 
Teach Sultan Abu Sa‘id for on the way back *Adud had to part 
With a portion of his wealth to Amir Ahmad b. Khwaja Rashid. 
Later, *Adud died and no one knew what happened to the wealth. 

The Lodis were the last of the pre-Mughal rulers of India 
to call themselves Na'ibs or Khalifas of the Amir al-Mu'minin. 
But there is no evidence to show that they had any diplomatic 
relations with Egypt. “The formal name of the Khalifa was dying 
Out in India and provincial Indian rulers had begun to drop it 
from the coins." Like Mubarak Shah, Sher Shah Suri assumed 
the Khilafat for himself.” The Timurids did not believe in “the 
legal superiority of the Khalifa dead or living.” Thus, the 
Tughluqs were the last Sultans of India who had any real diplo- 
matic or political relations with the Arabs. 

_“The relations between the rulers of Delhi and the exotic 
Khilafat continued in theory and to a considerable extent in prac- 
lice right through the Turkish and the Lodi period, only with 
two short breaks.’ It was not until the Mughals arrived in 
India that the fiction of the foreign Khilafat received a final 
blow. But the concept of the Khilafat continued to exist through- 
Out the Mughal period and even up to the present times. The 
Practice of inscribing the names of the first four Khalifas begun 
in India probably by Muhammad Tughluq was fully established 
by the Mughals. “Sher Shah and Imam Shah probably wanted 
to establish the centre of Khilafat in India. Akbar took up the 
idea and was anxious to make the Khilafat a living institution in 
his own person. But general disapproval led him to merge it in 


the Mughal and Indo-Iranian conception"? Neither the Mughals 


Nor the Surs ever recognised the Ottoman Sultans of Turkey as 
the Khalifas. 


(iii) Tipu Sultan 
Among the Indian rulers of 
Sultan's efforts to re-establish tra 


the later Mughal period Tipu 
de and technical relations with 
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the Ottoman empire and to Obtain a sanad from the Ottoman 
Sultan are significant. Having failed to obtain a sanad from 
Delhi, he decided to obtain it from Constantinople. With this 
Objective he sent an embassy to the Sultan, but the object of the 
embassy was also to obtain commercial privileges in the Ottoman 
empire and technicians Кот Constantinople who would be able 
to introduce and develop various industries in Mysore. Ghulam 
'Ali Khan who was the leader of the delegation was instructed to 
enter into a treaty with the Ottoman Government, one of the bases 


of which was that Tipu should be given trade facilities in Basra 
and permission to establish a factory there. 


Government, confirmation of Tipu to 
the throne of ndependent king.” Tipu's 
Was probably the last example where an Indian ruler sought to 
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CHAPTER III 


INDO-ARAB TRADE AND COMMERCE 


1. THE ANCIENT PERIOD 
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of trade between India and Egypt. They supplied to Egypt pre- 
cious stones, spices and the incense burnt at the altars of the an- 
cient Egyptian gods. From India muslin and spices were sup- 
plied which they either fetched themselves or bought from the . 
Indian merchants at their ports on the Gulf of Aden. It was 
through this lucrative trade and contacts with the ancient civi- 
lizations of the East, India and Egypt, that these Arabs built a 
Magnificent civilization whose political and cultural centre was 
а! Sabaea? In the words of Agatharchides (113 B.c.), there was 
"no nation upon earth so wealthy as the Gerrhaeans and 
Sabaeans, because of their situation in the centre of all the com- 
merce which passes between Asia and Europe." Besides, we 
have some evidence of early Arab contacts with India. During 
the reign of King Solomon (c. 974-932) voyages were made to 
Ophir once every three years and the merchandise brought from 
there consisted of gold, silver, jewels, almug wood, ivory, apes 
and peacocks.’ There were Indian merchant settlements on the 
Island of Socotra. King Ptolemy II of Egypt is said to have dis- 
Played in his procession in 271/70 s.c, Indian women, oxen 
and marble. The importance of the trade relations between 
India, Egypt and South Arabia during this period may be rea- 
lized from the fact that when Alexander built the city of Alex- 
andria, its foundation affected the economy of both India and 
South Arabia. The period between 31 в.с. and A.D. 96 is con- 
Sidered to be the golden age of Graeco-Roman trade with India. 
The decline of trade with Egypt took place during the weak rule 
9f the Ptolemaic kings. During the 3rd century A.D. with the 
economic decline of the Roman Empire and the depreciation 
of the currency, all Greek traffic withered away. This is shown 
by the complete absence of Roman coins in India after Cara- 
calla (A.D. 212-217). д | 
Тће principal ports of Egypt for the Egyptian trade at this 
Period were Myes-Hormus and Berenice from where the boats 
bound for India left in July and if they cieared the Red Sea 
before Ist of September they had the monsoon to assist them 
in their passage across the Indian Ocean. “Ships were customarily 
filled out from Ariaca (the Gulf of Cambay?) and eni 
(Broach) bringing to these far-side towns the product of their 
Own R larified butter, sesame, oil, cotton, 
places—wheat, rice, С » The 
Cloth and girdles and honey from the seed called sacchari”. 
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Indian Products we; 
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and logs of blackwood and ebony. Omana on the southern coast 
a large Ship-building in- 
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in the reign of Nusherwan before A.D. 579, the date of his death, 
and after A.D. 570 the date of the birth of Prophet Muhammad. 
The decline of the Himyarite kingdom on the one hand and the 
Browing interest of the Sasanians in the navigation of the Arabian 
Sea affected Arab trade relations with India, and caused the 
"transfer of the immemorial traffic between India and Egypt into 
the hands of Persia." 

Thus in the century before the rise of Islam the Persians 
Were supreme in commercial activities in the Arabian Sea. Their 
boats frequented the harbours of India. They were also the 
Intermediaries for the silk trade between China and the West. 
Sca-going Ships from India sailed as far as al-Mada'in up the 
Tigris, and al-Ubulla has been termed as Farj al-Hind, 'the 
marches of India’; so close were the relations by sea between 
this port and India. Among the most important ports of India 
at this time were Sindhu, Orrhotha, Calliana, Sibor and then the 
five marts of Male which exported pepper.’ 


2. ARAB TRADE SUPREMACY 


G) The Zenith of Indo-Arab Trade Relations 

The period between the rise of Islam in the 7th century A.D. 
"p to about the 10th century A.D. may be termed чће golden age' 
Of trade relations between India and the Arab world. Islam 
Originated in and spread from Hijaz. Unike the Arabs of south- 
ern Arabia, the Arabs of Hijaz were mainly inland traders. Mecca, 
Which lay midway between Syria and Yemen, was the centre of 
their commercial activities. However, these Arabs did carry on some 
Sea-trade as well. They were agents of trade between Egypt, Abys- 
Sinia and Hijaz, and their main port was Jiddah. In the inland 
trade, they bought Indian goods in Yemen and sold them in Mecca 
and other towns, In Mecca at this time a fair was annually held 
11 which the commodities bought in San‘a and other towns or in 
Syria were sold to the Beduins who gathered there to buy their 
annual requirements and also to worship their deities kept in the 
Ka'ba. The Quraysh who were the custodians of the Ka ba were 
also the leading merchants of the town. Mecca being the p 
Centre of the commercial and cultural activities of Hijaz at t E 
time, it is no wonder that the message of Islam arose and sprea 


from this town. 
Аб 
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. Among the goods that were imported from India at this 
period and sold in the markets of Hijaz was the Indian sword 
called by the Arabs 'al-Muhannad', The Beduins being warring 
tribes, instruments of war were most popular among them. Swords 


Those manufactur- 
iron imported from India: 
The swords of India had the 
ing very supple and Sharp. Pre-Islamic Arabian 
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loaded onto boats bound for India, China, and other countries of 
the east. 

In India the most important ports of the Arab sea-trade at 
this time were: Daybul (near modern Karachi), Cambay, Broach, 
Thana, Sindabur" and Quilon on the west and south-west coast; 
and Ballin,* Kanja (Conjeevaram), and Samundarf on the east 
Coast. For about four centuries (9th-12th centuries A.D.) these ports 
Were the main distributing centres of Indo-Arab trade. It is dif- 
ficult to judge how far Arab trade extended into the interior of 
India, but all evidence leads to the conclusion that it was res- 
tricted mainly to the coastal regions and to the southern penin- 
Sula of India, and of course to Sind, parts of the Panjab, Bengal 
and Assam.** 

By the 11th century, however, Muslim merchants had reached 
а5 far as Kashmir. Al-Biruni, writing on the geography of India 
of the 11th century, states that Muslim merchants in his time 
traded as far as Rajauri in the north." The Gurjara-Pratiharas 
Seemed to have been the main stumbling block for Arab trade 
1n the northern parts of India, for they were antagonistic to the 
Arabs of Sind. 

By the 10th century A.D. large communities of Arab mer- 
Chants had settled down along the coastal regions of India. 
According to al-Mas'udi (d. A.D. 956), thousands of Arabs were 
found settled in Chaul and other towns of the Konkan region of 

Ombay. These communities had their own ‘chiefs’, appointed 
Y the ruling princes, and were given the right to administer their 
Communal affairs, but unlike the European merchants of the Mug- 
hal days or of the Ottoman Empire the Arab merchants during this 
Period, do not seem to have acauired trading or capitulatory 
Tights for themselves. They settled down in India as peaceful 
Merchant communities and intermarried. The children of such 
Marriages came to be known among the Arabs as bayasira." 
With the foundation of the Gurjara rule in Gujerat and Ka- 


*Probably on the south-eastern coast of India in the Tanjore district. 


See Maqbul Ahmad, India, pp- we a zo 
TMay be identified with Sunur Kawan onargaon). 7 
* According to al-Idrisi, boats sailed to ‘Luqin situated on a per 
This Port may tentatively be placed in the vicinity of the o z 
river Hooghly. See, Wasf al-Hind wa ma yujawiruha min e y 
the Sharif’ al-Idrisi, ed. by S. Maqbul Ahmad, Aligarh 1954, p. 81. 
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when used for the tuler of Pattan pro- 
bably referred to Jayasihna Siddharaja (А.р, 1096-1143). These 
Gurjara rulers also welcomed the Arab merchants and gave them 
all trade facilities, ene 
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Of an interesting fact about boat-building as reported by some 
Arab geographers. Arab sailors, specially from Oman and Mar- 
bat came to the Laccadive and the Maldive Islands where they 
constructed boats from coconut-wood. After the boats were 
built they loaded them with coconut-wood and other goods and 
carried them away to their homeland.” These must have been 
the smaller types of boats which the Arabs used for cruising 
along the coasts. This was a very lucrative trade in those days. 


Gi) Imports and Exports 


е During the first century after the rise of Islam (c. 622-722) 
main trade of India was with ‘Iraq, but there was consider- 
able decline as compared to the previous position, and India's 
trade with other Arab countries also declined. As pointed out 
by Salih Ahmad EI-Ali, this was a direct result of the Arab 
conquests. The import of finished goods from India had decreas- 
E as the Arabs, who had now become masters of the Middle 
du. increasingly needed armaments and weapons of war and 
ар essential commodities rather than costly finished goods. 
озы, Arab merchants became engaged in the purchase and 
€ of Stocks of booty acquired by the conquering armies, which 
FOR gd they found to be more profitable." Sea-trade declined as 
Mi oed greater risks like wreckage, harm from pirate activi- 
в * etc. However, gold played an important part in what trade 
ere was between India and the Arab countries. It was used as 
the Only means of exchange by the Indian merchants." After 
the foundation of Baghdad in A.D. 762 direct trade relations 
between India and the Arab countries seemed to have improved 
and lasted until roughly the 16th century A.D. 
. Ме may now briefly survey the important export commodi- 
ties from India to the Arab world. Teak-wood was one such 
from the very ancient times and remained so during the Middle 
ges. It was used mainly for house-building and ship-building. 
Raw iron and swords manufactured in India were exported in 
large quantities, Silver and other metals were also exported. 
mong the precious stones diamonds and crystals were exported; 
also, there seems to have been a flourishing trade in pearls. 
Al-Idrisi states that there were pearl-fisheries in Subara (Sopara, 
Near Bombay) the products of which were probably exported to 
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favourable to India. Firstly, gold was used by Indian merchants 
as means of exchange. Secondly, the volume of India’s exports 
seems 10 have far exceeded that of the Arab countries to India. 
Lastly, the goods exported from India were costlier and more 


valuable than those imported by India. 


3. THE PERIOD OF COMMERCIAL DECLINE 


() Causes of the Decline 


By the tenth century A.D. Baghdad had lost its former 
glory and importance as the cultural and economic centre of 
Islam. Fustat (old Cairo) had come into prominence. As a result 
of the continuous wars of the Crusades a large portion of Syrian 
and Egyptian trade was diverted to Western countries. Then, 
the devastation caused by the Mongol invasions of Western Asia 
and the rise of the petty dynasties in the latter *Abbasid period 
had caused much disruption in trade and shaken the balance of 
есопоту of the Arab world. The *Abbasid caliphate came to an 
end in A.D. 1258 when Hulagu sacked Baghdad. АП these fac- 
tors led to the decline of Arab trade with India. But by far 
the greatest set-back was caused by the appearance of the Portu- 
guese in the Arabian Sea. Soon after this event both Arab and 
Persian sea-trade with India collapsed, and Arab naval strength 
deteriorated. 

(ii) The Portuguese Appear in the Indian Ocean 
-route to India via the Cape of 


Good Hope was an event of great significance in the commercial 
and political history of the eastern countries. In 1498 a Portu- 
Suese royal fleet under the command of Vasco da Gama reached 
Malindi on the east coast of Africa and it was, as if performing 
an act of self-annihilation, ап Arab navigator by the name of 
Ahmad Ibn Majid who piloted the boat of Vasco da Gama to 


Calicut, This naive act of chivalry ultimately resulted in the 
Ousting of the Arab and Persian merchants from the eastern wa- 
ters. The Portuguese were guided by commercial and political as 


Well as religious motives- Eastern trade had to pass ione е 
Islamic lands, namely. Egypt- Syria and Turkey. to i i ari А 
Which meant paying heavy duties to the Muslim rulers 


The discovery of the sea 
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P on and exporters. The Indian importers, many of whom 
Wa Ме welcomed the Portuguese as new customers but 
Pu К + апа Egyptian exporters objected to them as new competi- 
m. Г. о might break the existing monopoly; and the upshot of 
mu m intrigues was that, while the newcomers quarrelled 
ed ~ ruler of Calicut, the principal seaport on the Malabar 
dane су established friendly relations at other centres, espe- 
bw Жы, Сосћт, which offered the largest supply of pepper, 
iade E few years their annual fleets carried on a profitable 
á TA However, the Portuguese were not satisfied with merely 
E “4 а the trade; they aimed at controlling it. For this pur- 
Acedo y employed their powerful navy. The naval strength 
eed a not great, because there was little opposition; the 
kd A fleet the Portuguese had to face was one which was 
in he in Egypt and this was destroyed in a battle fought early 
The fo , ТЕ which date they were masters of the eastern seas. 
de P s ations of this 'maritime empire’ were laid by Afonso 
in iuc vm Governor in the East from 1509 to his death 
seized d n 1509 he obtained possession of Ormuz, in 1510 he 
tied ie a seaport in the territory of Bijapur; in 1511 he cap- 
inten’ di a acca. There were even designs to occupy Aden, but 
Di ne ve on the Indian coast, especially the fortress of 
tion * ng ered it unnecessary, for the Portuguese were in a posi- 
Red $ ominate all the ports whence ships could start for the 
[a ii and in point of fact most of the Arab shipping agents 
M eft India. Thus, the Portuguese monopolized some sea- 
ply b and some commodities; Indian and other shipping could 
Wa etween specified ports by obtaining special licences on pay- 
hone of substantial fees. Unlicensed vessels were plundered. By 
fce methods the Portuguese dominated the main trade-routes 
д ughout the sixteenth century. and the fact that some goods, 
Ontinued to reach Europe overland was mainly due to the in- 
‘teasing corruption of their officials. 


Thus, the Portuguese inflicted a 
Byptian and Persian trade relations with India, from which 
the latter could never recover. They were specially harsh to the 


Persians. In 1515 the ambassador of Shah Isma‘il received the 
. should merchants from 


Brim threat from Albuquerque: u^ 
Persia be found in any other district of India save the port of 
Goa, they should lose their merchandise and be made subject to 


heavy blow to the Arab, 
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the greatest penalties which he could inflict.” And as both the 
Moors and the Gentiles knew, these penalties were fire and 
water) Egypt was occupied in a contest with the Portuguese 
over the Indian trade. In 1510, Egypt sent an ambassador to 
seek help from Bayazid, but the first help was wrecked in the 
sea and never reached Alexandria. However, Bayazid helped 
Egypt to oust the Portuguese from their position in India." 


4. RIVALRIES Or THE EUROPEAN Powrns 


() Further European Advance through Land and Sea 
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the time. His efforts, however, were foiled and it was not until 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 that a shorter sea-route 
to India was established. 

During this period Indian goods, however, continued to 
flow into the Arab countries through various agencies. Caravan 
routes were opened and overland trade continued to flourish. 
The Mughals were interested in maintaining the pilgrim traffic 
to Mecca both by land and sea. Efforts were made by some 
Indian princes to create a naval power on the western coast with 
the help of the African settlers in Janjira, known as the Sidis, 
to protect Indian mercantile interests. Later, in 1670, Aurangzeb 
appointed the Sidi Chief as the Admiral of the Empire.” The 
Pilgrim traffic to Mecca especially from Egypt and Syria played 
an important role in the distribution of Indian goods like muslin, 
shawls and pepper and a variety of other commodities purchased 
in Mecca and sold on the way back to these countries. “Both 
Egypt and Syria profited greatly from this trade. The goods 
of pilgrims were allowed to enter Egypt not only free of duty, but 
Without inspection by the customs authorities, whether they 
сате by land, caravan, or, even as the majority of pilgrims even 
from the Barbary States now did, by sea." The caravans com- 
ing from ‘Iraq consisted “almost entirely" of goods from India, 
Persia and Arabia. “Severely though Egypt and the other Arab 
lands had suffered from the transterence of the main Indian 
trade to the Cape route, their geographical position still confer- 
Ted upon them immense natural advantages as centres of the 
entrepôt trade between Europe, Asia and Africa. The main 
Points of the convergence of the trade-routes were Cairo and 
Aleppo, with a secondary centre at Вавћдад 


(ii) Mysore's Trade Relations with the Arabs 

the Indian rulers to realize that a 
Country could be great and powerful only by developing its trade 
industry, He cultivated good relations with the Arabs and had 
Specially close relations with the Imam of Muscat. He estab- 
lished factories in foreign countries, the one at Muscat exported 
to Mysore saffron seeds, silk-worms, horses, pistachio nuts, rock- 
Salt, pearls, raisins, sulphur and соррег. Tipu's relations with 
the Imam of Muscat were cordial and the Mysore merchant? 
Were granted special concessions by him. While a duty of 10% 


Tipu was alone among 
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was levied on the goods of all forej 
from Mysore were subject only to 6%. 
jects were similarly given trade facilities 
in Mysore. There was al 
made to establish factorie 
Ormuz purchased pearls. 


gn merchants, the goods 
The Imam and his sub- 
and privileges by Tipu 
so a factory at Jeddah. Efforts were 
S at Basra and Aden. The factory at 


5. THE BRITISH DOMINATE 


» especially Britain. 
t of Britain in the Ottoman 
Europe’ alive until the present 
©, the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 and 


f the shares of the Company 


је Arabian Sea. The British 


Were now the maj е between India and the Arab 


countries, 

AS а Fesult of the Policy followed by Muhammad ‘Ali of 
Egypt, industrial, agricultural ang technical developments took 
Place in Egypt during the nineteenth century. Egypt became 
One of the impor During the present 
f oil in the Arab countries turned 
Tters of oi] to the East and the West. 
© with any justification the vast auget 

hat took place bet ndia and t 

Arab world during this period, Duis; ы half of the 
nineteenth century {һе beginnings or industrialization and better 
trade facilities could be Fast developing ports: 
railway communications, the exploitation of coal, the beginnings 
of the cotton industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad—all these fac- 
tors must have boosted UP trade relations with the Arab coun 


n agents of trad 


ant expo 


5 штеу her, 
of imports and exports t 
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tries. However, a thorough study and analysis of such trade 
relations still remains to be made. Yet, it may be observed 
that it was neither the Arab world nor India that benefited di- 
Tectly by this trade. India's economy was geared to British Im- 
Perialist interests. In fact indigenous industries and handicrafts 
Were destroyed by the British, while the export of raw materials 
Continued to feed the industries of England. Thus, the benefits 
accrued from Indo-Arab trade went directly into British pockets. 

To give some idea of the volume of trade between India 
and the Arab world during the present century, we may point 
Out that between the period 1930 and 1940 Indian exports to 
and imports from Egypt were approximately constant, but in 1941 
they were almost thrice the value as compared to 1930.* India's 
exports to ‘Iraq during this period show a decline until 1939 but 
Bradual increase from that year to 1941 when the value almost 
doubled as compared to 1930; whereas the imports from ‘Iraq 
during this period show continuous decline." India's exports 
to Syria and Lebanon fluctuated between 1931 and 1938; and 
Imports during this period were comparatively negligible.” India's 
SXports to Transjordan during the period 1937-1942 show а ra- 
Pid rise, almost 22 times in 1942 as compared to the volume in 
1937? These figures have simply been given to indicate the 
State of trade relations during the period of world economic de- 


ioe of the thirties and the first part of the Second World 
ar. 
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CHAPTERIV 


GLIMPSES OF ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
INDIA IN ARABIC LITERATURE 


]. GEOGRAPHY 


i ; 
(0 Boundaries and Area 


Eu THE accounts of Arab histcrians, geographers, 
that ЊЕ of letters of the Middle Ages we gather the impression 
Mio Arabs conceived of India as a vast country with fertile 
ри 5, deserts, mountains and large rivers. The Arab geogra- 
1. аки divided India into two well demarcated regions. 
Course Ц dee. from Makran in the west up 10 the lower 
ders + pou Indus, and 2. Hind, from the Indus up to the bor- 
but als urma. The term Hind was applied not only to India 
Sides toi practically all the countries of South-East Asia when 
Hing sed in general, e.g. ‘the kings of Hind’ or ‘the lands of 
than С India, for the Merchant Sulayman, was more extensive 
Indi hina, in fact twice its size! According to al-Ya'qubi, 

ia formed the First Clime, and its boundaries in the east 


extended from the region of China and the Sea up to 
he Arabian Sea and Hijaz.* 


Dnybul, and from ‘Iraq up to t 

-Mas'udi who visited India іп А. 915-916 and tra- 
velled widely in Sind, Gujerat and Maharashtra des- 
Cribes India as а vast country comprising land, water 
and mountainous regions. The limits of India, according to him, 
extended up to the kingdom of the ‘Maharaj’ (Sumatra) in one 


direction and adjoined Khurasan, Sind and Tibet in the other. 
Sind was the border-land between чће Kingdom of Islam" and 
India? Its boundaries are described as follows: the Ocean in 


the east, Arabian Sea (in the west), Daybul (to the south) and 
n the north. According tO Abu 


the region adjacent to China Í 
l-Fida', “India is surrounded On the west by the Sea of Fars 


travellers 


95 
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and the rest of it are the borders of Sind and the parts adja- 
cent to it; on the south it is surrounded by the Indian Ocean; 
on the east by a desert, Which sepa:ates India from China; and 
on the north by (the lands of the Turkish clans). 


e placed Kirman, Khurasan and Sijistan 
Al-Istakhti gives the measurement of 
an across Kanauj up to Tibet as being 
and its width from the Sea of Fars (Per- 
auj as being about three months’ journey." 


imits and boundaries is however 
YS. “Their lands are numerous, with 


' Fars (the Persian Gulf); 
Arabian Sea stretching bet 
Bahr Harkand (Bay of Ben- 
Malacca)? 5. Bahr Kandt- 


2. Bahr al-Laryis 
ween Oman and t 
gal);” 4. Bahr К, 


(the portion of the 
he Laccadives); 9. 
alah (the Strait of 


*Named after the оја name of Gui Akhbar 
jerat: сат t, 
р. 35, Note 4,3, Ujerat: ‘Lar’, see Sauvage 
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ranga (Panduranga);" 6. Bahr Sanf (the Sea of Champa)*; and 
7. Bahr al-Sin (the Sea of China). 


(ii) Climate and Soil 


According to the Merchant Sulavman India’s rainfall was very 
heavy," and according to Abu Zayd, the summer season was fol- 
lowed by continuous rains that lasted for three months: the life 
of the Indian people depended upon it.* But al-Mas‘udi says 
that India had a winter and continuous rains in the month of De- 
cember. “Anyone who passed winter in India,” he says, “during 
the Season when we have summer in our country, it is said, 
50 and so passed winter (yassara) ia India’. According to al- 
Biruni, the people of Kathiawar divided the year into three parts: 
1. Varshakala, beginning with the month of Ashadha; 2. Sitakala 
(ie. the winter); and 3. Ushna-Kala (i.e. the summer). 

The Arabs were full of praise and admiration for the soil 
and climate of India in general. Al-Mas'udi describes the soil 
as being very fertile and rich. He says that the orange tree and 
the round citron were exported {rem India to the Middle East 
Some time after A.p. 912. These plants were first cultivated in 
Oman and later in ‘Iraq and Syria. Finally, they became quite 
Popular and were grown by people in their homes in Tarsus and 
Other parts of the Syrian frontier, Antioch and along the Syrian 
Coast and in Palestine and Egypt. But having been cultivated in 
these Countries they had lost the original flavour and colour which 
they possessed in India. This was due to the absence of the 
Indian climate, soil and water and the special favourable charac- 
teristics of that land." Similarly, the Indian peacock, after being 
imported into the Islamic lands, hatched young ones that were 
Much smaller in size than those found in India and had deve- 
loped dirty and unpleasant colours little resembling those of 
these birds in India. But this change occurred in the male spe- 
cies only.’ As an example of the good effect of Indian soil and 
Climate on the imported plants, al-Mas‘udi cites the coconut. 
He says it was originally al-mugl (bdellium), but when it was 
imported and cultivated in India, it evolved into the coconut, 
due to the effect of India's soil and climate.” 

he mountain 


d t 
*The Kingdom of Champa lay between the Sea an У 
all along the eastern coast of Indo-China (Sauvaget, Akhbar, pp. 44-45). 


A7 
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(iii) Mountains 


The Himalayas were no doubt known to the Arab travellers 
and geographers of this period but they were rather vague about 
them as is evident from the descriptions of these ranges in their 
writings. Except for al-Biruni who gives their name as Hima- 
vant” no other Arab Writer seemed to have been acquainted 
With their proper name. Al-Idrisi, who never visited India but 
based his information partly on some contemporary travellers’ 
accounts, calls the Himalayan ranges ‘the mountain of arsenic and 
sulphur’. This name appears on his maps of India? Among 
other mountains, the Arabs seemed to have been more familiar 
With the hills of Assam which thy refer to as Jibal Qamarun 
(the mountains of Undiran® mountains (the Vindhya- 
nd the Eastern Ghats were 2150 


Indus (Arabic: Mihran) was best 


dd. + Their accounts аге full of details pertainin£ 


This was quite natural, for si inni ds 
а у Ince the beginning © 
8th century the Arabs h y : 


n E ad not only become the rulers of Sind 

Settled down there, Hence the Indus and its tributaries 
were known to the Arabs through first-hand knowledge. They 
also Wrote about the Ganges (Arabic: Janjis or Kank) but 
mainly as the sacred 7; f India well known for its temples 
where the devotees practised self- 
as less known and was, by Som? 
е Ganges. Then, the Brahmaput 

: the Godawari and the Kistna W 

also known to them Besides these ood many sm? 
Ones, specially those belonging to the Indian peninsula, аге Me™ 
tioned by these early Arab writers on India. The Indus 2? 
the Meghna* are described by them as being navigable. 


"Ibn Battuta calls it ‘the Blue river’, See Travels, р. 271. 
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(у) Ports and Towns 
Some of the important Indian ports on the Western Coast 
Of India with which the Arab navigators were acquainted, are 
described by Arab geographers and travellers, such as: Daybul,* 
Baruj or Barus (Broach), Sindan,+ Subara** (Sopara, Bombay), 
Tana (Thana), Saymur,tf Sindabur,*** Hannaur (Honavar), 
Manjaror (Mangalor), Hiliftt (Mt. Delly), Fandarayna**** 
(Panderavi) and Kulam Malay (Quilon). The main sea-ports of 
the Eastern Coast of India described by the Arabs were: Ballin 
(probably Negapatam), Kanja (Conjeevaram) and Затипдаг! ttt 
The Coromandal Coast was called al-Ma'bar (the crossing point) 
for it was from here that the Arab sea-route to the East bifurcated 
at the port of Ballin. Some of the boats sailed straight for China, 
ereas others sailed northwards to Bengal and Assam. The Arab 


"It was an important medieval port of Sind situated near the modern 


Di 
Dort of Karachi (see India, p. 82). 
TSanjan, 50 miles north of Thana, Bombay. 
"Sopara, near Bassein, in the Thana district of Bombay. 


TfModern Chaul in the Kolaba district of Bombay. 
36 ***The Island and the bay of Goa (Gibb, Travels, Notes, pP. et 
5); Nainar identifies it with Shadashivagad, Arab Geographers, p. 74- 


TtiThe name of the medieval Kingdom, Ili or Eli, has ee 
In Mount Delly. The medieval port is probably now Rr 
У the village or Nileshwar, a few miles north of the promontory (Gibb, 


ravels, Мо 
2 tes p. 364). Р 4 
“““*Gibb identifies it with Panderani (отар к e Quitandi 
it with Pantalayani, Pantalayini Kollam, north 0! 


Geograph : 

Phers, p. 35). ео , Л 

but thi TThere is 7 тар of opinion i gabs fee 
pur is di it w of the m 

Ports yi e is little doubt that it was one i По Date sca 


si. ailors. y 
Places ; ited by Arab merchants and pn oium. In 1957, an excavation 
team d the remains of 


t south of Baruva and north о п у 
ОГ Asutosh Museum, Calcutta University, оа ith the great 
© thousand three hundred year old city ps КЕША remains 
the port Ganga ridae (Bengal). Among bs yu ard of the 
Was а slanting pavement probably representing = h ie continue 
"Sungap period, The civilization that Дйнд, Бай? August 
to the Раја period (8-12th century A.D). PS. at aT was 
7, P. 7), India's account referring to the por sibility of 


trace 


down 
10, 


(У ificatio; i i city of 3 к : 
Ko, Fietely, ded К ks Tus able identification © 
Wan (Sonargaon) E Tes Battuta (Travels, P- 271; cf. Idrisi, 


India, p. 64). 
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boats also sailed non-stop from Muscat to Quilon in Kerala and 
it took them one month to reach India. 

The list of inland cities and towns of India described by 
Arab writers is very big. Here we may mention some of the 
more important places: Mansura (old Brahmanabad, Sind), 
Nirun (Hyderabad, Sind) and Multan; then Madinat Qashmir 
(Srinagar?), Qinnauj (Kanauj, Nahrwara (Patan), Asawal (Asa- 
palli), Kanbaya (Cambay), Dada (Dhar) and Malwa (Mandu or 
Ujjain). Al-Biruni has given a very impressive list of Indian 
towns and has in some cases given their latitudes and longitudes 
also.” Among the towns mentioned by him are Tanjaur (Tan- - 
jore, Rameshar (Rameshwaram), Mandaribin (Mandurpattan, 
Mandapam), Somnat (Somnath), Dhar, Uzayn (Ujjain), Me- 
ghar (Mewar), Mahura (Mathura), Kalanjar,  Kuwalir 
(Gwalior), Kajuraha (Khajuraho), Ajudha (Ajudhya), Banarasi 
(Varanashi), Batliputra (Patna), Munkeri (Monghyr), Quzdar 
(Khozdar), Arur (Rohri), Parsawar (Peshawar), Jeylam (Jhelum), 
Salkut (Sialkot), Raikiri (Rajgiri), Sunnam, Mirat (Мегш), 


Taneshar (Thanesar) and Adhistan (Srinagar). Other towns des- 
cribed by him are: Uw. 


i arihar (Uriyadesha), Prayak (Allahabad), 
Kanauj and Vayhind.* 


Abul-Fida, the 14th century Syrian prince-geographer was 
one of the first to mention Dilli (Delhi). Similarly, Ibn Battuta, 
the Marco Polo of the Аг 1 


^, (he Proposed capital of Muhammad b. Tughluq:^ 
then Hansi,” 
(Sonargaon), К. 


(vi) Islands 


Indus and the Kabul tiver, just above their 
1 H. А, pp. 253-4). m. 
TLit. ‘the islands’ from Ssk, ‘Diva and Persian ending for plural ‘iat 
(Diba-+-jat). 


confluence (Minorsky, 
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Andaman and Nicobar (Lankabalus) are described in great de- 
tail. The Maldives were famous for boat-building activities and 
for the craftsmanship of the artisans who wove a shirt with its 
two sleeves, its gores and its pockets, all in one piece. These 
islands were ruled by a queen whose treasures comprised cowry- 
shells, and the main merchandise of the inhabitants was shell 
of the sea-turtle, out of which ornaments and combs were made. 
The womenfolk went about with their heads uncovered, with 
Plaited hair and wearing many combs in them. The queen and 
her husband lived on the island called Anb-riya.* 

Almost all writers who described these Islands mention the 
fact that they were ruled by a woman. Al-Mas‘udi says that this 
Was the island's custom since ancient times. They were never 
tuled by a man.” Al-Muqaddasi seems to exaggerate when he 
Says that the queen appeared before her subjects seated naked 
on a throne, wearing a crown,” while Ibn Battuta who had visited 
these Islands in 1344 and held the post of a qadi (judge) there, 
relates that “the womenfolk did not cover their hands, not even 
their queens did so, and they combed their hair and gathered it 
Оп one side. Most of them wore only an apron from their waist 
to the ground, the rest of the body being uncovered”. He claims 
fo have put an end to this practice and ordered them to clothe 
themselves fully. Writing in the first half of the 12th century, 
al-Idrisi, whose information was probably based on some tra- 
УсПег5 report, gives the name of this queen as Damhara, pro- 
bably a metathesis of Dharma: But Ibn Battuta, two centores 
later, gives the name of the then queen of the Islands as Kha- 
dija which shows that during the intervening period the govern- 
Ment of the Island had passed from Hindu to Muslim hands. 

The Arab merchant boats on the way to China also called 
RE the Andaman and the Nicobar Islands. Sulayman gives а 
vivid account of these Islands. The Nicobar Islands, he says. were 
"nhabited by a large population who wore few clothes and when 
the boats passed by them, they rowed up to them in small and 

ig canoes made of a single piece of wood to sell coconuts. d 
Сапе, bananas, coconut-wine (toddy) and seme amber. ey 
Purchased iron from the Arabs but the transaction was 


*AL-Idrisi, India, p. 24; this Island moy be identified with Ptolemy's 


"Irene (Eirene) 120° long. 2° 30 lat. S” (ibid. p. 119). 
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done by signs for they did not follow the language of the Arabs. 
Islands are described as white-coloured and 
» and the Islands are called Lanjabalus by 
The inhabitants of the Andaman Islands are 
man as cannibals, having curly hair, ugly 
- They did not possess any canoes, and if 


they had done со, they would have eaten up those who passed 
by them.” 


having scanty beards 
the Arab writers, 

described by Sulay; 
faces and long legs 


(vii) Flora 


of India citron is Specially described by 
Ibn Battuta says that sweet oranges 
ur variety was rare and there was a 


was also liked 
Writings.* in some detail. Ibn Battuta 
Says that and mixed with salt; it then 


as a condiment, А little was 


(а типа) Figs WEIS 
ccording to the Arabic 
ашша, blossomed and 
ioned by him are tendu, 


grapes were few a 
according to Ibn B 
ar. Other fruits ment 


accounts, Grapes, 
bore fruit twice a ye 


Voyages, III, pp. ка 
lt is compared with the peach in taste- 
See Istakhri, P. 173; арат р 


Ibn Наида], Kitab Surat al-Ard, ed. J, Н. Kramers, 
Leiden 1938, P. 320; al Мааа; 25) 

"*Bassia latifolia о from its sweet flowers а «риш 
liquor is distilled апа 5 Td an oil used instead of butter 87 
John Shakespear, 4 Dictionary of Hindustani and English, and Englis 
and Hindustani, London 1849, 


. 


‚ its 
fragrance and writes that the 
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* Besides these, there are a 
he Arab writers like sugar- 
Iberries, jujube, quince, 


ee (Kaseru) and pomegranates. 
E iety of Indian fruits described by t 
ane, bananas, date-palms, peaches, mu 
Dears, apples, and green and yellow melons.” 
pum the grains a large variety find place in Arab descrip- 
tmd ЈЕ grains of the kharif crop, according to Ibn Battuta, 
E -kudhru (а. kind of millet) found in abundance; al-qal, al- 
odis kh,t a food of the good people and of the poor; al-mash 
n peas), а!-типј (moong), Lubya (haricots), al-mut (mooth) 


a 2 4 Á 
c mp Grains of the rabi crop Were: wheat, chick-peas and 
ils. Rice had three crops in the year and India produced 
e cultivated 


T ras grain of rice. Sesame and sugarcane wer 
d kharif season. _Shamakh, according to Ibn Battuta, was 
a. with buffalo-milk." The food of the people of Nahrwara 
RN GNE according to Idrisi, consisted of rice, chick-peas, 

‚ haricots, lentils, Indian peas. fish and animals that died a 


Natural death.” 
di none the different types of 
eee Вашою is commonly 4 
D PPM in the mountains and plains О 
mixing ШЧ, Bar-milk), according to Idrisi, џ 
Miel it with burnt elephant bones but the pure kind was ob- 
Whose from the roots of this prickly Indian reed. The plant 
Mat the ancient Indians used as paper is mentioned by al- 
"ni nen as kadhi. According to Oadi al-Rashid b. al-Zubayr Dah- 
these ing Dharmapala of Bengal, А.Р. 769-801 or 815) wrote to 
Abbasid Caliph al-Ma’mun on a bark of this tree. Al-Mas‘udi 


d 1 + n 
escribes this tree as being VerY beautiful in colour and pure in 
Indian and Chinese kings wrote 


his plant.TT Tanbul (betel) js said 


flowering trees, woods and 
escribed by all.** It grew in 
f Thana. Tabashir 
was adulterated by 


to 
each other on the barks of t 


yros ebenum 
oot eaten as 
Ш, p. 129). 
d sanwa or 
tricts 


or Mo Battuta, Voyages, M, pp. 125-129. Tenda is Diosp. 
a insa (see Shakespear, Ор. cit.) Kaseru is а fibrous т 
EE Scripus kysoor (Defrémery and Sanguinetti, Voyages, 
ro a is Sanwak (Panicum freementaceum). It is calle y 
and in in eastern districts of ОР. anc sanwak in its western dis! 
the Punjab. 


* 4 
Ernest description is foun x 
FTAl-Mas'udi, Muruj, П, р. 202; Qadi Rashid, Kitab ai-Dhakha'ir wa 


l-T. к д 
асв рр. 24-25. The bark used as Paper was called bhojpattar which 
"e out of a tree said to be a kind of birch (Betula Bhojpatra) used in 


d in Ibn Khur., see P- 62. 


E 
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entury in the Yemen and 


as honey, but if it is 
if it is left for several 
ously a description of 


49 
D MOOR Hauq е in Konkan al-atwaq. 


‘Ud (aloes-wood) g 
Assam. | was fl 


gaon?) by means 


Of rivers, Accordin 
aloes 


в to al-Biruni, the best 


^ Preserved an 


The Arab Writers 
tables and 


Pumpkin, bag 
beet, onion, 
Pepper, 


ese include cucumber, 
asparagus, ginger, garden, 
thyme, cardamom, tamarindt and 
as particularly noted by the Arab 


Similarly, the bunyan 
ibed with great amazement and interest. | 
Атопр {һе Indian flowers, al-Qalqashandi enumerates rose, 
nenuphar, violet, ban, (Ben-tree), Narcissus, jasmine, and the blos- 
Som of Һеппа = 
= 8 


making huqqa Snack 
this word (Kadhi) Seems t, 
al-Biruni. 4.7., L p. 171, 

*Al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, 


5 (Shakespeare, ор. сй). 


f 
But the correct form o 
О be tari (from tar, 


iformis), see 
Borassus flabelliformis), 
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(viii) Fauna 


о ; x 

ed pris animals, the elephant attracted the greatest 
the best var к e medieval Arab writers. According to some 
South (the en y and the tallest was found in al-Aghbab in the 
c eleven ја ge regions facing Ceylon). This variety was ten 
Brices, bui i its tall and the Kings of India purchased it at high 
high? Ele (Ж other parts the tallest was generally nine cubits 
try called ede were also found in large numbers in the coun- 
СЕЕН rani пара in Southern India, which was ruled by a 
the TiNanc Elephants were used for various house jobs by 
they perfo - According to Buzurg b. Shahriyar some of the jobs 
S oor je were: sweeping the floor, sprinkling water on 
uch Pale grain, filling 1n water, uprooting grass, etc. 
description elephants were very costly." Al-Mas'udi gives long 
ing the in of the special qualities of the Indian elephant, mak- 
it’ The cé interesting by relating anecdotes connected with 
Prominent ndian thinoceros is another wild animal that finds a 
numbers į place in Arabic writings. It was found in large 
valuable үз Аззат and was coveted by Arab merchants for its 
to be ver orn. The inside of the horn when split open, was found 
тап ђе; У attractive containing shapes and images resembling hu- 
ngs, birds and such other objects. The Chinese manufac- 


Ured wa; 
Waist-belts of these horns whose prices varied between 3,000 
1 rhinoceros were some fan- 


Or exa t the Arabs of this period. 
mple, this animal lived in its mother's womb for seven 

it cut open his mother's 

ch tales were 
э Idrisi says. 
d the rhino- 


Wo 

Seer e came out, while the mot 

On the а Y writers like al-Mas‘udi, ing b 

Cero’s h uthority of al-Jayhant, that Indian kings use 
orn for making handles of knives used at meals.” 

5 menti ong the animals of India, the two-humped camel of Sind 

Tasan eos by Arab writers. This breed was exported to Khu- 

animal егѕіа and other countries." Al-Biruni mentions а wild 

Probably Konkan (Maharashtra) called sharava (Ssk. Sarabha), 
Y a wild boar. There was another animal found in the 


there is no certainty 25 to 


dentified by me with 
pp. 46-47. 


*In 
ү Khur., p. 67; Idrisi, India, РР. ee RU 
tively been 1 


© locati 
Tissa ua of Urishin, but it has tenta | 
e Magbul Ahmad, India, PP- 127-128); cf. Marvazh 
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; ie- 
rivers of South India which according to him was 2m „еж 
ral names: graha, jalatantu, and tandwah. From his lescr ex 
of the animal it seems that it was the octopus. ен ти 
mentions a fish called burlu which he thought was the do dem 
or one of its varieties.” Among the domestic animals, him 
buffaloes, cows, goats and sheep are enumerated by al-Oalqas a 
Two types of horses are described: the Arabian and the р he 
horse. Mules and donkeys are also mentioned but with i 
comment that the Indians did not like to ride them. yx 
lypes of birds like the domestic fowl, pigeons, parrots, cram 


: d 
and bulbuls* are described by these writers, but the honoure 
place is given to the peacock. 


(ix) Commercial Goods 


Cotton cloth man 
the Arab merchants j 
fact, was the most у; 
ancient times. 


ufactured in India was always prized y 
n medieval times. Indian cotton cloth, i 
commodity from very 
cularly praised India’s 
e varjety produced E 
Writing in the firs 
layman says that he 
It was so fine and deli- 


facture of w 


uslin of Dacca, the manu- 
India. Ibn 


‘ith the arrival of the British in 
pares this cloth to velvet.'* 

cval India was that of a сойли 
alth, aromatic plants, spices ad 
arls and other valuable commo 


that abounded in mineral we 
Perfumes, precious Stones, pe. 
dities,% 


2; RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Arabs of the medieval Period looked at India not only 
as а great coun 


d d 
try Where the Sciences and arts flourished an 
derived th 


: y 
from where they cir inspiration and knowledge. The? 
home and 


found in her a 
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f к relates that India gave to the Chinese their reli- 
o" = various forms of jdol-worship (in fact, Buddhism).” 
a rab travellers and scholars began surveying the religious 
-up of India by about the beginning of the 9th century- 

Но was then passing through a period of a deep religious 
Feed reform and spiritual regeneration. The teachings of 
SEEN his devotional hymns and concept of the Ab- 
pras пад introduced a new life and spirit into the Hindu 
vore 7 of the period. His philosophy of Advaita, the reorganisa- 
Sred the monastic orders and the establishment of the four 
i pontifical seats in the four corners of India,” revitalized 
з stabilized Hinduism in India. Buddhism as а distinct reli- 
ately philosophy had ceased to exist. It was, on the 
Std ту, absorbed into the fold of Hinduism and to a foreigner 
die: layman, indistinguishable from the other religious pra- 
Meet The only visible feature to the Arab was its current 
Side form, Sramana (Shamani). Buddhism is regarded by 
is ~ аи as one of the three sub-divisions of Brahmanism, 
: er two being tanasukh (metempsychosis) and ‘meditation’; 
uns t must have been written 
Hindhi ime after the theoretical absorption of Buddhism into 
ism had taken place. In the words of K. M. Panikkar 


“Б ; р И 
У the end of the tenth century Hinduism had asserted its uni- 


Vers А 4 а > 3 
al supremacy in India, reorganized its popular doctrines, pro- 


D itself with a higher philosophy y 
fold nce among the intellectual classes and absorbed into its 
flie the religion of Buddha. From Kashmir to Cape Comorin, 
worship of Shiva, Vishnu and the Devi prevailed and ше 

б СЕКА of philosophy accepted without question the main 
ML of Paramatma, Jivatma, Maya and re-incarnation in 
Society organized on the basis of caste and the Dharma- 


заз та, 


() Religious Sects and Creeds 


bi The earliest Arab report en the religions of In 
М ed by the envoy sent to India at the request of t 
izier Yahya b. Khalid.* This report was utilized 


dia was com- 
he Barmakid 
by the later 


*V. Minorsky fixed the date of the report at about A.D. 800 


(Mi 
linorsky, Marvazi, p. 125). 
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Sicilian geographer of the Court of the 
Norman King Roger II, al-Idrisi, 


е, unfortunately, is not re- 
ilable Tedaction of the treatises, the whole 


‘gions. He enumerates ninety-nine 
Among them were: 
T, but had no faith 
Dhets; 3. those who had no faith 


3 Piness or in misfortunes 106 
that Paradise and the Fire are apportioned to one's actions an 
are not lasting © 

The Brahm 


ans аге counted among those who believed in 
the Creator and thought that Vasudeva (Basdiw) was God's 
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Аро 
ir куа them. He came to them in a human form as an 
n od, but without a (divine) Book.” 
BÉ Mahad == а150 belonged the Mahadaviya (the adepts 
BB to асаш . ey were forbidden to kill animals, to marry 
ais. ida quire property, their sustenance being in alms. They 
Pen as wonderful magicians.” 
their ест sect called the Kabaliya (Kapalika) believed that 
lU. make = was ап angel called Shib (Siva). He ordered them 
uU J round object in the shape of a phallus, two cubits 
Abed 1o v, cubit in diameter, called shibling, which they were 
Cause of orship because they assumed that the phallus was the 
To procreation in the world.” 
of a group also belonged the Ramaniya, the followers 
claimed (Rama) who is described as a tyrannous king and 
= to be God’s envoy.” 
who 9 there were the Ravaniya, the followers of Ravana, 
Ther an intermediary between the Creator and themselves.” 
chests md came the Bhadr.riya who grew long hair, kept their 
еде on backs naked and girded their waists with chains. They 
die pilgrimage toa mountain called Jurghar (Junagadh)." 
shipped a the idol worshippers were the Maha-Kaliya who wor- 
A e idol called Mahakal.” 
ferred nother sect was called the Di 
Which и the festival for the women calle 
D > holy to Gauri, i.e., Devi, the wife of Si 
an j dL kiniya (2) was another sect, 
Sacrifice in the shape of a woman ап 
5 to her.” 
S other idol worshippers described by these writers are: 
the у aktiya, the worshippers of water,” Aknhutriya (*Agni-hotra), 
of срне of Fire. The worshippers of the moon fasted half 
Then ч month and broke fast only on seeing the new moon. 
here were the worshippers of the Sun.? 
it (igi strange sect was the Bhabarniya (?) whose custom 
ec exhume the dead bodies from their graves in an horrible 
lon for they did not bury their dead properly. 


vathriya (?); this probably re- 
d Gaurtr (gauri-trtiya?) 
va.” 

the followers of which made 
d offered human and animal 


od" 
мота; envoys. They claimed that 
1p him and put in their hearts 
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evil, thus Tendering them independent of any body, so that they 
should not do to anyone what they themselves would not accept 
from others, They believed in Teaching Paradise through exer- 
tion of mind and chastisement of the body. 

There were some who believed that True Reality could be 
attained through the destruction of the body and the liberation of 


еге Rishiya who annihilated their 
ation. They lived in mountains and 
They kept their eyes closed. 


belonged the K.nkabatriya (*Gangaya- 
Il over India, 


(Mrga-cara) who te 
d als for they walked On all fours and ate 
With their mouths.“ 


} А e 
у » by many Arab writers оп India hoe 
and after him. But a more authentic, scholarly and intelligen” 
interpretation of India’s Teligious thought and practices was pre 


* I H of 
From anasa "not eating, or апахћатуа connected with anasana 
the Fihrist (Minorsky, Marvazi, p. 140) d 
ULIS zi, p. 140). an 
T Ibid, p. 46. ALR YS that at the junction of the Yamuna 25 
the Ganges is а great tree called Prayaga, a tree of the species called Же 
(modern Hindi: bad). k ere the Brahmans and Kshatriyas are in m- 
habit of committing suicide by climbing up the tree and throwing v 
Selves into the Ganges,” 4.L, її, pp. 170-171; cf. al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, Љ 


iruni sa 
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ar — 
о аза іп the beginning of the 11th century. It is 
the гани о recapitulate ог even to give a brief summary in 
soc lin of the long philosophical discussions and precious 
по ^ incorporated in his scientific writings. To fully ap- 
onthe: oe extent and depth of his knowledge and observations 
iach dim past of India, and his familiarity with India's scien- 
еласа а ous and philosophical literature, the reader is recom- 
that he гта Ше of his numerous works. The particular volume 
Accepted j^ ed to India is entitled, “4 Verification of the T. hings 
ndia”. y Reason or Rejected, that are Said in Relation to 
сав сав speed of al-Biruni's 
and demon is unparalled in Arabic 
dem ieval India. He not only 
пая personally, but took pain 
às to be ^ ie and the various systems 
ed them able to present them in his own words. 
slam Seals of the Greeks, Iranians, the A 
> ristianity and Sufism. We may give 


еха 
ae from his writings. 

Tate Mcrentjating between the beliefs of the literate and the illite- 

Fir cone in general he says, “The belief of educated and un- 

conceive people differs in every nation; for the former strive to 

latter Ps abstract ideas and to define general principles, whilst the 


Con ы 
Sis vh derived rules, wit 
Crests а of religion and law, regard 
«are divided." 

nal, ~ Hindus believe with regard to God that he is one. eter- 
ise, AA beginning and end. acting by freewill, almighty, all- 
С рту Ving, giving life, ruling. preserving; one who in his E 
Oes is unique, beyond all likeness and unlikeness, and that e 
he, ОЁ resemble anything nor does anything resemble him.” He 

Hindu concept 


8065. on to illustrate his interpretation of the 
ancient texts “Jest the reader 


о Me: 
Shou] ex giving extracts from the 
hink that our account is nothing but heresay 


atanjali, G; 
alleq ali, Gita and Samkhya. He says с 
meant *'self-sufficing. bi 


G H 
DES od /svara (ishfar), which lf-su 

ite es without receiving.™® Since al-Biruni. 
tary and scientific language of the time, n 


work both in its content and 
literature pertaining to ancient 
recorded what information he 
s to study many aspects of 
of Indian philosophy so 
He then compar- 
rabs and with 
below a few 
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had also in view and addressed a community the fundamental tenet 
of whose religion was the unity of God (tauhid), he made а point 
to explain to them the Hindu concept of the unity of God. So, ће 
Says, "They consider the unity of God as absolute, but that every- 
thing beside God which may appear as a unity is really a plurality 
of things, they consider as a real existence, 
xists through him. It is not im- 
ng beings are not and that he 15, 


9959 


: e says, “Every religious sentence des- 
tined for the people at large must be carefully worded”, or else 
ve incomprehensible and the common 

- For example, if a learned man com- 
Pared God to a point, the common man may not believe that 


Nay, he may insist that he is twelve 
ten fingers broad, 


single sects 
а » Son, da 
physical Processes, ајр 


kw ns i existed in abundance, nobody really minde 
5 Sy did not represent the true Hindu religion and philo" 
Sophy. The essent; 


a. Point of the Hindu world of thought. He 
Says, was that which the rahmans thought and believed, for tbe 


ау: trained for preserving and maintaining their KE 


a 
JA glance at al-Biruni’s work on India would show what g- 
Wide variety of subjects it Covers on religion and philosophy I9? 
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те the unity of the whole creation, soul (purusha) general 
E (avyakta), vyakta, prakriti, the compound and simple 

| nts to the supreme cause of the soul’s action and the rela- . 
ionskip of the soul with matter. His discussions become more 
BE and illuminating when he uses parallels and similar con- 
epts found in the philosophies of other nations to illustrate his 
ee Throughout the work he displays a sense of critical appre- 
sa = of Hindu thought and if he is critical, which he is in many 
s, the criticism is constructive, arising out of his deep regard 


and admiration for India. 
ibution and Punishment, Moksha, etc. 


he subjects which many Arab 
India. It was widely recogniz- 
Middle Ages as a distinguish- 


(8) Metempsychosis, Retr 


e Metempsychosis is one of t 
ad ters deal with in their books on 
in in the Arab literary circles of the 
Ж mark of Hindu religious thought. While Shahrastani (d. 1153) 
ы it as one of the three sub-divisions of Brahmanism,” obvi- 
era ya misrepresentation, al-Biruni explains the concept by 
ПРЕ and its significance in Hindu religious thought. He says 
Mul just as the Shahada, і.е., There is no god except Allah, 
that "аттай is his Prophet, is the shibboleth of Islam, the Trinity 
$9 of Christianity and the institute of the Sabbath that of Judaism, 
iio ласк (metempsychosis) is the shibboleth ofthe Hindu reli- 
19 T Therefore he who does not believe in it does not belong 
244 Sm, and is not reckoned as one of them.” The concept of 
in asukh, the ultimate aim of the souls which are imperishable, 
Шын анон from one body to the other and from one world to the 

er (the worlds of reward and punishment) is explained by 


ар 
Biruni in the following words: 

1 This migration lasts until the object aimed at has been com- 

Pletely attained both for the soul and matter; the lower aim being 


$ disappearance of the shape of matter, except any such new 
the higher aim being the 


f 1 > 

e mation as may appear desirable; aim 

сазтр of the desire of the soul to learn what it did not know 
the nobility of its own being 


e . 
P the insight of the soul into t% ; i 
15 independent existence, jts knowing that it can dispense with 


matter after it has become acquainted with the mean nature of 
s, with all that which matter 


m 

6. tter and the instability of its shape D 
| ers to the senses, and with the truth of the tales about its de- 
hts, Then the soul turns away from matter; the connecting links 

Аз 
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are broken, the union is dissolved. Separation and dissolution 
take place, and the soul returns to its home, carrying with itself 
as much of the bliss of knowledge as sesame develops grains and 
blossoms, afterwards never separating from its oil. The intelli- 
gent being, intelligence and its Object, are united and become 
one" Не then buttresses his elucidation of the concept with the 
dialogues between Vasudeva and Arjuna on the subject and with 
extracts from Patanjali and other texts. He also compares the 
views of Mani, Plato and Proclus and the doctrines of the 
Sufis which are similar. He then goes on to describe the 
beliefs of the Hindus about the different worlds (loka) 
wherein the soul Tesides, namely, svarloka, i.e. paradise where 
man is to receive his reward, nagaloka (the world of the serpents. 
or hell) where he is to receive punishment and the madhyaloka 
and manushyaloka wherein we live and have to earn. In svarloka 
or nagaloka man receives “the full Tecompense of his deeds during 
Tesponding to the duration of his deeds. 
те is only the soul, the soul free from 
et another world called tiryagloka, the 
and animals, through the individuals of 
wander in the metempsychosis until it 
» Tising by degrees from the lowest kinds 


: Who do not deserve to rise to heaven 
and to sink as low as hell” Al-Biruni then enumerates the dif- 


ing to Vishnu-Purana'. But there 
Hindus besi ution and punishment held by ЊЕ 
did “not а“ hé above, e.g., the author of the book Sambi 
Mud Pi the Teward of paradise as a special рат. 
ап ч mm end and is not eterna]? As against the above 
traditional пашу by the educated class, there were popular a? 
топа! Views, for the common man could not conceive of the 
soul in the same the educated man could. For example 
use of the agony of death is the 50015 
h is to be prepared, and until this is 07 
in a mother’s womb or the seed in the 
t the body, or, another view that the sou! 
ut goes and rests in another body prepare 


Were other views about retrib 
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in haste which is called ativahika. The soul stays in this body for 
а complete year in the greatest agony, no matter whether it has 
deserved to be rewarded or to be punished. Al-Biruni compares 
It with the Persian concept of al-Barzakh, an intermediary stage 
between the periods of acting and earning and that of receiving the 
reward.’ 

Thus, al-Biruni deals with numerous other concepts and 
beliefs besides metempsychosis in his celebrated work on India, 
€g. moksha and the different means to achieve it as shown in 
Patanjali and Gita, the different classes of the spiritual beings, 
the Devas, Pitaras, Bhutas, Rishis and Munis and the beliefs con- 
nected with them; then the three primary forces that exist in 
hayula (the middle between matter and the spiritual divine ideas 
that are above matter, a bridge from above to below), namely, 
Brahman ог Prajapati, Narayana and Rudra and the primary 
Source of everything, Vishnu. 


(11) The Caste System 


. . As in the case of the religious sects described above the ma- 
Jority of the Arab writers on the caste system of India, based their 
accounts on the original report drawn up by the envoy of Yahya 
b. Khalid. This report enumerates seven races,* in all; the first 
place is given to al-Shakthariya, then follow the four castes, the 
Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra, and the last 
Place is given to the Domba and the Candala. Al-Shakthariya® 
are described as “the noblest, and all the castes prostrate them- 
Selves before them, while they do not do so before any one else. 

he King belongs to them.” “The Brahmans”, according to Mar- 
Vazi, “have the leadership under the king. They prostrate them- 
Selves before the Sumani, but the latter do not do so before them. 
Оше of those who belong to this caste do not drink wine or in- 
‘oxicating drinks.” Additional information is given by al-Idrisi, 
Whose account was mainly based on the larger edition of Ibn 

hurradadhbih : “They are the devotees of India. They dress in 
©opard-skins or skins of other (animals). Sometimes it so hap- 


and it was probably ‘a translation 
]-Biruni meant al-mawalid (births). 
”. See Marvazi, PP- 26, 39; 


of ons term generally used is. ‘ajnas, 

€ word jataka which according to а 

Minorsky translated ‘ajnas as "races (castes) 
St. Idrisi, India, рр. 36, 145-146. 
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evening, giving a sermon to the People, reminding them of Al- 
mighty God and describing to them the affairs of all the peoples 
++ They worship idols believing 
mselves and Almighty God."* 
bowls of wine only, and do not 


hey might not remain in their 
Senses. This class Marries jnto the Brahmans, while the Brahmans 


do not marry into them.” According to Marvazi, the Brahmans 
do not give (their own women) in i 
theirs." The Sudra 


do not give them (their own).”™ The 
tradesmen. None of the enumerated 
m.” Then follow the Candala who are 

players. “Their women are beautiful 
and sometimes Brahmans become infatuated with them so as to 
igion (but otherwise) none of the castes 
™ Lastly, the Domba “who have a dark 


ormers and musicians, People treat then 
Е 5 


es and Eratosthenes divides the people 

7: ‘the Sophists (Brahmans), ‘the 

herdsmen’, ‘handicraftsmen апа retail-dealers’ 

$ ‘superintendents’ who belonged to the intelligence 

king and, lastly ‘the Councillors of state.” Pliny 

> e AD. 23-79) arranges the various groups 

às belonging to "separate Occupation ik The Arabs’ reason for 

grouping the caste into seven may have been the same as that of 

he number ‘seven’ had great 
later for the Arabs. 


tillers of the soil’, < 
‘the Warriors’ 


"тата, India, P: 37. The staff-bearers dressed in Jeopard-skins, (С 
may be identified with the Dasa-nami Dandins, the Order of Saiva ascetics 
tht have been founded by Sankaracarya (S. Maqbul Ahmad, India, 
p. B 
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Al-Biruni draws a different and better picture of the caste 
System prevalent during his time; he enumerates the four main 
ones, followed by Атага (Antyaja) who were functional and not 
Teckoned amongst any class (tabagat*) except the artisans. They 
Were: the fuller, shoemaker, juggler, the basket and shield maker, 
the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals and of birds, 
and the weaver. They intermarried with each other freely except 
the fuller, shoemaker, and weaver. The four classes did not live 
with them together in the same place, so they lived on the out- 
Skirts of the towns. Then there were the Hadi, Domba, Candala 
and the Bad-hatau (Sic) who were not reckoned among any caste 
but Were occupied with dirty work like cleansing of the villages 
and other services, They were considered as a single race (jins) 
distinguished by their work, and were treated as outcastes. The 
Hadi were best spoken of because they kept themselves free 
from everything unclean. The Domba played the lute and sang, 
While the Candala engaged in the killing (of animals) and the 
inflicting of judicial punishments as a trade. The worst of the 
lot were the Bad-hatau} who not only devoured the flesh of deaf 
animals but even of dogs and other beasts. 

А The classes, points out al-Biruni, were called barana (varna), 
he, ‘colours’ by the Hindus and, from a genealogical point of view, 
lataka, ie. births. The classes were four from the very begin- 
Ning, he says, and the highest among them were the Brahmana 
Who, according to the Hindu scriptures,** were created from the 
сад of Brahman. The next in order were the Kshatriya who were 
Created from his shoulders and hands. They were followed by 


Е A i m to repre- 
"Sachau translates tabaqat as castes which y ae e Eras 
Sent the true connotation of the Arabic term used by а - 


ва be n 
sj Uer translation. ait 
origin of the word from vadhya, ‘а crimi: 


ТУ. Minorsk egests the Be) " 
Nal’ in Arabic Badhya with final и instead of a, like in brat Ји e 
vazi, p, 123); Colebroke suggested Bediyas (Sachau, Al-beruni's , 
Notations, p 
» p. 293). | ^ з 
“The scriptures referred to must be the later portion We 
h итихћахикта (hymn of the Primordial Male), which is the FICA 
*urce on the subject (See R. P. Masani, “Caste and the воза р) 
удана Тће fee of India, ed. by G. T. Garratt, Lond ШУ vut 
“re Was a lacuna in al-Biruni’s text which Sachau has бы A 
Sa help of Manus Dharmasastra (i, 87): mukha-bahu-w! 
achau, 4.1, Annotations, p. 293). 
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2 5 Sudra, 
the Vaisya who Were created from his thigh, and lastly, EL "x 
from his feet. But as Brahman was only another nam 


а З s as 
animal body, the Brahmana were considered by the Hindu 


m iffer 
"the Very best of mankind". Yet, although these "classes di 
from each Othe: 


lages, mix toge i 
cording to some Hindus the 


ct that Vasude lim to 
Finally, al-Biruni’s observations and reactions as a Mus aeli 
the then Prevailing caste system in India led him to a co 


Е ia and 
Sion of Significance, Such systems, he Says, abound in India 
in their character they are 1 


; re- 
Breatest. obstacle which ee 
erstanding between Hindus 


чат ia’s caste 
The above two examples of Arabic Writings on India’s са 
System, one belonging to the ni 


nth and the other to the igre 
century, Tepresent the types of Views entertained by the Ar 
literati on the Subject, The fi 
Seven i 


eas 
» the kings always belonging to them, wher 
ality of the sha 


су, see 
* AS suggested by yp W. Bailey to Professor V. d uy 
Marvazi, p. 124. Other identifications are: Satkasatriya as sugges and 
Nainar; Sakyaputra, Medieval Buddhist Priests, by Minorsky 
al-Takuriya (Thakurs) 


work 
aS suggested to the author of the present 
by Muhammad Shafi (See Maqbul Ahmad, India, p. 146). 
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Аг ul 
pra position ascribed to the Brahmana is that they 
B ont am mselves before the Sumani (Sramana) The whole 
осе D кар unconventional ideas and practices among the 
En Sa While on the one hand it suggests a lower posi- 
ая UT rahmanical class vis-a-vis the Buddhist ascetics 
Pod „Кы ы of Buddhist influence, on the other 
Mihira de the power and superiority of the ruling class. 
888) has im the Great of the Imperial Gurjaras (c. A.D. 835- 
ipsi и described by K. M. Munshi as "a chakravarti in 
cons ae jan sense of the term,” and it is possible that the 
ion of the Gurjaras in these terms may have given the 


of their belonging to the chakravarti 


Aral i п 
bs the impressio: d 
onal ar 


ca А 
алац reason, however, for this unconventi 
ary PRA istorted account seems to have been the revolution- 
this | that the Hindu society was passing through during 
Political . As a result of the conquests by the Arabs and the 
Сул Cul аны g the Hindu society was confronted with a 
b. lon and the Manusmriti had to be re-interpreted so as 
of ЕИ conditions. Medhatithi, the celebrated commentator 
challenge. ue re-interpreted various concepts so as to meet the 
“а drm б the time." Varnasramadharma he conceived as 
amic human organisation, not a static social order. A 


Bra 
‹ hmana can marry the daughter of a Kshatriya or of a Vaisya", 
lone", etc.? Medhatithi's 


‘Bre В 
oe aan is not acquired by birth a 
mic outlook, says Munshi, was not restricted to theory but 


Was is 
$ applied in practice as found from the testimony of the Arab 
e author Devala lived bet- 


С n 

pres and the Devalasmriti whos ‚ у 

tithi's «D. 800 and 900. Again, the king, according to Medha- 

анау ge need not be a Kshatriya. “It is a mere 

iss ada, of glorification to Say that the Creator produced a 
out of the elements of divine beings. Kings, as such, possess 


no divinity.” 


3. PEOPLE AND SociETY 


() " 

Racial Characteristics 
e Arab writers and 
ttractive and tall people and their 
AI-Mas'udi considered the women 
f all the women 


escribed by th 


tra: 

Ced as a handsome, а 

of T, 2 folk, specially beautiful.” 
akka-desa (Punjab) as the most beautiful О 
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gions of the earth due to 


climatic conditions and the environ- 
ment. Such а belief had i 


The same rule applied to the г 
the equator. The Arabs divi 


Praise and glorification for 

‘Iraq and its People. ALMas'udi the fenth century historian. 
Se pher and globe-trotter, was one such writer? So this 
rule applied to India and its people also, as the Arabs conceived 
i » therefore, surprised in recording that there 
€ of different colours. very fair, brow? 
Climate of the region that imparted 
such colours to its inhabitants, This view was not simply based 
vellers themselves did witness this 


(ii) Personal Habits and Dress 


Sulayman says that the Indians were in the habit of keeping 


long beards. He must naturally be referring to the ascetics- 
sadhus and such like, for in all Probability, it was not customary 
with Indian artists in those days to keep beards as it is in e 
Own times. Sulayman goes a step further and says that ће | я 
Seen people with beards as long as three cubits! From the Is 
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ges A one should keep a beard but no moustache. 
tn s remarks that the Indians did not clip the 
ofa deni upper lip. But the hair of the head and the beard 
eum person were shaved off.” Again, unlike the Muslims, 
ihr ess did not practice circumcision." Buzurg b. Shahriyar, 
an { жыны о! Ramhurmuz and a great story-teller, relates 
D ps ote to the effect that (in ancient times) the Indians tied 
m faci bi the head like caps and the shape of their swords 
the bres t But once after a battle the victorious party asked 
ере d ve one to hang their hair down. So, they did and the 
реа t eir swords (qaratil) also changed. They had to have 
ih ones instead of the former straight ones! This practice, 

ys. was still followed by them during his time." 
көзү women of the Laccadive and the Maldive Islands, ac- 
TM, hed Ibn Battuta, did not cover their heads, not even their 
side (in у so; they combed their hair and gathered it on one 
TN the true Mohenjo-Daro style!). Most of them wore only 
Bin “tin from the waist to the ground, the rest of the body 
UM Incovered." | According to al-Idrisi, the women of these 
Combs. plaited their hair and embellished them with about ten 

s made of the shell of the sea-turtle (al-dhabl). They kept 


their heads uncovered." 
cording to Ibn Hauqal, 


d in the ‘Iraqi fashion, 
heir hair long 
akran dressed 


of 
gold lamé for their turbans, 


tall 
m. their huge and long beards.” 
ndians (men) had pigtails. 
ee dresses and habits of Indian kings, queens and nobles, 
ual and interesting from the Arab point of view, аге also 
according to Abu 


escri : 3 

2 ee by the writers, 6.6: Indian Kings, 
УЧ, wore gold ear-rings. studded with precious stones, and fine 
Actually, men and women 


heck. 
laces of rubies and emeralds. 
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both wore ear- 
dian nobles w 
their shoulders 


Tings and gold bangles on their лупа“ The In- 
ere in the habit of being carried by porters pR 
and were sheltered by umbrellas made of peacock- 
feathers.” Ballahra (Vallabha-raja)*, the king of Nahrwara 
(Patan, Gujerat), as related by 
On his head and dressed in ro| 
rode on horseback.“ 
Among the various 
al-Biruni are: dhoti, wh 


al-Idrisi, wore a crown of gold 
bes woven in gold. He always 


types of Indian dresses described by 
ich he calls ‘turbans for trousers’; langa 
which he calls ‘a Tag of two fingers’ breadth, which they m 
Over their loins with two cords’; trousers lined heavily with 
cotton fastened at the back; sidar used for covering the head 
and the upper part of breast and neck fastened at the back by 
buttons; brassière (Ar. qurtaqa), a female dress. The Indians 
in the olden days, he says, wore no Clothes (meaning thereby 


at, and to prevent sunstroke, they 


С «S 
preserve it Al-Biruni remark 
that the men wore articl ale dress, like cosmetics, €a 
; 5 
Tings on the ring-finger as well а 
On the toes of the feet. 


ii) Food Habits 


It was considered bad manner; 


the same plate о If members of 
place, they sat in 


Were enemies but 
demarcated by a b 
them or by draw; 
eat the remains 


; in the case of two men pe 
Same caste, their seats Bast 
oard or a piece of cloth being placed bend 
ng a line between them. It was forbidden A 
Of a meal, hence each person ate in his OW 

*Identified by me with Jayasinha Siddharaja of the Gurjara-Pratinar® 
dynasty (A. D. 1096-1143) Whose capital was Anahilvada (Nahrwara), ` 
Idrisi, India, p. 139. 

TOp. cit, p. 6. Miswak, 


in 
India, twigs of neem and other 


Р -stick; 
is the Arabic word for a tooth Me 
trees are commonly used as toot 
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late* : 

ен the plate was earthen it was thrown away after 
Тай. Abu а taken.5 Obviously describing the custom of South 
ieee anec ayd says that the kings and nobles ate in coconut 
id nm E cially prepared for the purpose. They ate псе and 
= Ns su ^ They took a bath and cleansed their tceth 
z ry meal." According to Mutahhar, the Indians ate 
гаа) з P and drank rain water collected in tanks (talaj- 
nera rry: to al-Biruni, Indians drank wine before every 
consisted a food of the people of Gujerat, according to al-Idrisi, 
Л us rice, chick-peas, beans, haricots, lentils, Indian peas, 

imals that had died a natural death.? 


GE) preparations: Among the various food preparations 
Куел Б ee by Arab writers and the best description 
and eate y bn Battuta. It is prepared by mixing moong with rice 
the Qui. with ghee.” He says that at a dinner prepared ior 
to Di: of Tirmidh, Khudawand Zadeh, on the way from Multan 
seeds ЊЕ which he had been present, the following dishes were 
Š Bihar. : in chapati (bread); roast mutton; round bread filled with 
al-khis] Weets and each piece covered with sweet bread called 

iti made of flour, sugar and ghee; samosak (samosa) pre- 


Pared ~ 

Chio out of minced meat cooked with almonds, walnuts, pista- 

» Onion and spices all put in the middle of a thin bread 
сей with ghee), 


a H 

ml Pos with ghee; chicken biryani (rice cook 

Were shes called al-hashmi (2), and al-qahiriya (?). The meals 

made Preceded Љу rose-water and followed by аї-јидда (drink 

саһ mm fruit) and, lastly, рап.” Another preparation des- 
y Arab writers as “food of the sick people” is bahta.* 


Sh - 
amakh (sanwan) has been referred to above. 


(iy) ~ 
+ Crime and Punishment 
heir administration. of 


sed for t 
individuals. Al- 


mum are generally prai d 
drisi and restoration of the rights of injured i 
witho says that the Indians “administer justice among themselves 
this ut any recourse to a judge ОГ an arbitrator. They do all 
то naturally, by force of habit and character 1n which they are 

ught up and to which they аге accustomed". According 


d from Sulayman 


p. 186, quote 
ir or firni, see 


* 
H ay A Khuwarizmi’s Mafatih аі Фит 
* > who identifies it with bhat which may be today's АЁ 


Fe ~ " 
4b-0-Hind, р. 152. 
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3 is true 
ћ “Swear thou that thy claim ap p 
give thee What thon Claimest? Then he goes 
describe Many kinds of 


iehest. 
oaths, from the lowest to the highes 


jece 
il; carrying a red-hot a 
With some scattered 


he 
usks ang Walking seven Paces. This last was t 
ighest king of ordeal for ап oath,” such 
Sulayma narrates the last ‘wo thus: if the claim was 5 

as involved Punishment 


hite- 
by death, iron was heated to the wi 


jace 
: Seven leaves of а certain tree were px. 
in the hands of th Plaintig and the burning iron on top or 
€ then walk Up and down and then threw the iron 
is hand 


2 ia geal 
en sealed in 4 leather bag under the ps ped 
and after three days he Was asked to Peel some grains О шей 
With husks оп, it had по effect on his hand, he was add ihe 
^L was fined а maund of gold which entere cop- 
coffers of the Sultan’s treasury Sometimes a pot of iron. ог ап 
per was heated to the Point where no one dared go near al 19 
then an iron Ting was thrown in it and the man was ee 
take it out. Sula man says that he had seen a person pev. 
taking it out ang 25 not hurt, In this case also the a 
Was fined а maung of gold. of In- 
of sitting dharna in India, al-Idrisi says that an d war 
dians' submission to truth and their abhorrence of falscho 
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that the claimant and the defendant, if they happened to ineet 

each other anywhere, both entered a circle drawn on the ground 

lor them. The claimant did not leave it until the debt was paid 

or he pardoned the accused." But al-Idrisi left out one detail, 

namely, that the name of a particular deity was imprecated upon 

= debtor, who was supposed to place a curse on him if he left 
© circle without paying the debt.” 

Theft: According to the Arab writers, theft was very s2- 
Усгеју punished in India. А thief was executed. According to 
Sulayman, theft, whether big or small, was punished with execu- 
he and if a man stole even a jals (smallest Arab coin) or more 
t Was given the most painful bodily punishment.* According 
о Buzurg b. Shahriyar, the punishment for theft by a poor man 
Was execution and if the thief was wealthy the king confiscated 
all his wealth or imposed on him a heavy penalty. If a person 
bought a stolen article with previous knowledge that it was sto- 
en, he was also made to pay a heavy penalty. These laws ap- 
Pasa in the case of the Hindus and if the criminal was a Muslim 
iving in India his case was entrusted to the Hunarman of the 
us am in India so that he might punish the guilty according 

he Islamic Law. Hunarman was like the gadi in the Islamic 
Countries and he could be appointed only from amongst the 
Uslims in India The law of theft, says al-Biruni, directed 
de the punishment should be in accordance with the value of 
e thing stolen. If the object was very great, the Brahmans 
Were mutilated as well as blinded, while the Kshatriyas only 
Mutilated, but the thieves of other castes were killed.” 


(9) Conjugal Relations and Fornication 


Some Arab writers were apparently completely misinformed 


bout conjugal relations and indulged in depicting a very distorted 
spect of fornication, etc. 


Std morbid picture of the Indians in re i 
© Sicilian geographer al-Idrisi says, “If a person wishes to 
ave conjugal relations with his daughter, or his sister, ог his 


matern; а so, provided that they 
al aunt ternal aunt, he does so, pi it the 
er a brother does so with his 


are not alr К ҮҮ 
х ead: ed. Similarly. Іо 
ен Тһе Мыр ып that fornication was ‘permissible 
1 India, Actually, the source of such reports was Abu ‘Abdillah 


uhammad p, Ishaq who had spent two years in Khmer, and 
x Whom the majority of the Arab writers borrowed their 
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information. According to him the generality of the Indian 
Kings and people Permitted fornication and considered intoxi- 
cating wine unlawful, except the King of Khmer. who prohibited 
both fornication and wine.* Accordi 


permissible for those Who practise celibacy. Abu Zayd who col- 


a f 3 2 i e 
travelling routes, Some others Practised it quite openly in th 
markets. These latter were sup 


И пр this practice, He says Е. 
allowed in India but that it wa 


they want to recover the expenses which their 
5 9 spend on the army." An adultress, according 
to him, was qriy, 9f the husband and banished- 


(vi) Drinking Liquor 


forming us that 
was Prohibiteg by law in medieval India, They say that the 10- 
dians abstaineg from drinking wine n 
by their Teligion by 

the human brain, The 
they indulged in wi 
Who were addicte 
served to be deth 


kings were particularly reprimanded ! 
Tinking for the Indians believed that me 
d to it were unfit to rule the people and bit 
| РА Lits mf aot indulge in this ha 


ine-d 


*Ibn Rusta's "Account of India’, OP. Ci, pp. 48-49: cf. I. у 
pp. 66-67; Ibn al-Fagih, Р. 15; Idrisi, р. 29. Minorsky. Marvazi, P- a 
The King of Khmer Teferred to here by the reporter may be the Io 
der of the Khmer Empire, Jayavarman П (A.D. 802-69». See Minors 
Marvazi, pp. 152-53, b d 
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if he 
crema successfully govern his subjects.” Mutahhar b. Tahir 
for the ped pap that drinking of wine was considered illegal 
змага mans." Al-Biruni states the problem very precisely; 
лаје Ae 7 as one of the many acts like killing of 
tie Bon = prohibited by law, but these applied exclusively to 
abstention ns for they were the guardians of the religion and 
Smo e eas them from giving way to their lusts. But 
but dared ae was allowed to the Sudra, who could drink it 
The Bo un it, just &E he was not allowed to sell meat.” 
botn fum. 7 anu state, The slayer of a Brahmana, (a twice- 
КӨ Шел iy drinks (the spirituous liquor called) Sura, he 
Guru’s bed (the gold of a Brahmana) and he who violates a 
mitted m , must each and ali be considered as men who com- 
testimas ortal sins (mahapataka).”™ Different from the general 
Hindu iss the Arabs, Buzurg b. Shahriyar relates that in the 
Wena Бо wine was prohibited for men, but allowed for 
shall e á ut the Manusmriti prescribed that libations of water 
Ruste re] s offered to women who drink spirituous liquor." Ibn 
TUS Бр Abu Abdillah Muhammad b. Ishaq as saying, E 
drinkin а а merchants, ene and all, abstaining from wine- 
DM = hey have it neither in small quantities nor in large. 
them: TS the (various) drinks, vinegar is loathed most by 
cooked ji eir vinegar is made of the water (extracted) from 
NES ice, which is fermented until it turns as sour as the vine- 
self). If they come across a Muslim drinking wine, they 


Consi ; 
der him to be a mean (person) and do not pay much heed 
ass such remarks 


to hi 

eee They think he is of low (status) and p i 
пале Іт as this man must have no respect in his homeland". 
times а made different types of wines and liquors in the medieval 
Seemed. we learn from the Arab writers; the most common 
Made f, to have been toddy.* In Tanjore district, wine was also 
rom honey, cooked with cardamom seeds.T 
(d. A.H. 748) quotes Siraj al-Din 


MES Fadl Allah al-'Umari 
found -Safa ‘Umar al-Shibli as saying that wine was “not to be 
Teign in Delhi at all either in public or in private for the sove- 
iom d ret about it and does not like those who drink it. Apart 

is, the Indians themselves do not like taking wine or any 


sce Akhbar, p. 8. ч 
f this wine sufficient for a whole 


* 
Sulayman calls it ‘coconut wine’, 
see India, p. 29. 


comp, cording to al-Idrisi, a quantity О 
У of men was available at half a dirham, 
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other intoxicating drinks, e 


xcept tanbul which is permissible and 
сео 


(vii) Marriage 


Describing the marriage customs of the Indians, Sulayman 
Says that they felicitated each other 


ious 
unaware of the variou: 


Б to marriages and were often confused 
about і. Mutahhar Points out that the Indians did not marry 


- EF ESAME ate 
their near relatives, However, al-Biruni draws а more accurat 


Н e 
10 marry a Stranger than a relative and th 
more distant 


husband the better, 
Says, “ 


Says that some pe 


О] 
патеју, {һе Arabs, the Persi 


and then compareg the Indians with the Arabs and said they 
are nearer to each other in their 


МЕЛ : Jos, 18. 
blishing the main characteristics of things e 
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coura 
ее а says, "India is the fountain-head of wisdom, 
ple of Ши nsight. = Al-Mas‘udi states, “A group of the peo- 
(0 and conte and investigation, who have devoted their attention 
ave stated pe over the nature and origin of this world, 
endowed wi ари the ancient times the Indians were the people 
began to си h righteousness and sagacity, and when the nations 
pring, and parties began to grow, the Indians desired 


10 giv 
У e 
(some form) of unity to the kingdom and to overpower 
Hence their leaders 


15 seat 
so that they may become the rulers. 
the end and the ulti- 


declar, 

ed: * 

mate obj We were the people of origin; 

ject lies with us; for us is the beginning and the end. 
ther originated and traversed 


Wa: 

е рош amongst us that the fa r 
US ог rebel We overpower and annihilate anyone who impedes 
Comes Sedi or contrives against us, unless he, once again, be- 
3Ppointed ient? Having fixed this objective for themselves, they 

O is th a king over themselves, namely, the great al-Brahman, 
them, асари of the kings and the foremost imam among 
look the 8 his reign wisdom blossomed and the learned men 
Sagacity e М Al-Qalgashandi speaks of them as а people of 

ала ош wisdom who controlled their ambitions," and Qadi 

ndalusi remarks that the Indians were the source and 


Mine 

о à 

f all wisdom. In his view there were eight nations who 
i Chal- 


Arabs, but 


aean; 
5, Н, 
ebrews, Greeks, Romans, Р 
doms ап 


the I 
ndi р , у 
lans were the largest in number with great king 


е у 
isdom and knowledge was 2 


* 
Мии 
Мммсу I, pp. 148-50: tr. by s. Maabul o n 
UD in the р. 99; cf. al-Ya'qubi, Ta'rikh, I, PP- 95-105. Al-Mas udi points 
ae а * following pages that according [0 some this Brahman was 
ing Gas the messenger of God. while according to others he was 2 
meena Мазий, М.М.С.У. р 99, et seq). Al-Biruni describes Pitamha 
ment Лап, the first father. (А 1. J, pp. 178, 361.) Discussing punish- 
ON that according to the Hindu 


tradi expiation. DE. f 
ioi , al-Biruni points out 
is 5 SERES the affairs M government and war were 10 the nan 
prow ding LAE but the country became disorganized, since they Г 
Ved impo the philosophic principles of their religious codes whic! 
e mischievous an perverse 679 
selves be 


me imposs; 
nts OSsible when opposed to t 


fo 

du e ie Populace . . Therefore they be 

th ў With 9f their religion. Whereupon rahman entrusted а 
the functions which they now bave, whilst he 

pes and fighting" (АЛ, I, РР. 161- 
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(ix) Science and Art 


India’s ancient and medieval sciences and arts were more 2 
less known to the medieval Arab educated class either d 
Arabic translations of Indian works or through their a 
in Arabic books on the history of sciences. The subject has par 
discussed in the chapter on cultural relations and exchange. Su 
fice it here to say that most of the Arab writers of this ar 
Spoke highly of India's contribution to various sciences and а 
arts and were impressed by their originality of thought and Ms 
ledge. Al-Biruni compared the (ancient) Indians to the ee 
(al-Rum) in their contributions to Beography. However, he со 
Sidered the Greeks superior to the Indians in this respect." s 

Magic, Telepathy, etc: Besides the exact sciences, the d 
Speak of Indians indulging in some of the pseudo-sciences as ys + 
Al-Marvazi says that the Indians practised magic, telepathy (lit: 


A Ж * ith 
"imagination", Sorcery (nirang) and talismans (simabandat) Wi 
whose help they claimed t 


formed other wonders.” 
guries from crows and ot 
nation’ were practised at 
amulets to cure the effect 
Fine Arts: 
Arabic literary 


light on the Arabs’ acquaintance with India’s fine arts in the 
Middle Ages. 


a з nd 
Kanauj? Indians also used charms 2 


. jn 
T5 to a temple of aladri Which was famous А 
іа; 1 і : : e de- 
India; it had a village with numerous cells around it for the 4 
Votees of this t 


Ellora caves as 


9f this art. themselves. An Indian king. pe 
S his successor the one among his sons wee. 
‘No other art is given M e 
Wing or making pictures. The агі 


Я б! Е & s 
pottery is placed on a par with it in being superior (to other atts) 
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Thus, they call the potter *the small creator' and the picture- 
maker (painter) ‘the great creator . . = Buzurg b. Shahriyar 
Says that it was customary among the Indians to draw prominent 
people of all walks of life. So, one of the kings of India is said 
by him to have drawn a picture of a certain Muhammad b. 
Babshad because the latter held a prominent position among the 
Captains of the sea.” 

. References are also found in Arabic literature to Indian mu- 
Sic. Among the Indian instruments known to the Arabs, a cer- 
tain instrument called al-kankala is often mentioned by them. 
It is described as having only one string which passes over а 
leathern bag. This served the purpose of the measures of the 
lute and the cymbal.” Among the Arab philosophers who stu- 
died Indian music was the celebrated al-Kindi (d. c. 873). Al- 
Ahwani, in his monograph on al-Kindi in which he discusses 
al-Kindi’s researches and contribution to music, quotes al-Kindi's 
View that the Persians did not derive any pleasure from the or- 
Ban (al-arghin) and the gong (naqus), while the Indians and the 
eee did not enjoy the Khurasani tunbur (lute, mandoline). 
ae difference in the effects produced on people was due to the nd- 
leo of the situation which affects the forms of the instruments 

‘© in the same way as the forms, characters and habits of those 
nations are different from each other. So, in India they used 
an instrument with a single string called kanka.” This instru- 

Ment may be identified with ‘the bow-harp’, described as the true 
vina of the Vedic literature.” Al-Mas‘udi describes India as 
Javing a variety of delightful musical instruments which created 
in the listeners the emotions of weeping and smiling? Similar 
Teferences are found with regard to dancing. In both the arts 
the Indians are said to have had a higher standard than any other 
People.? 
Military Science: Indians had also developed the art of war 

formations of troops, various 


(0 perfection, They had different 
Weapons and swords, different types of drums, fifes, trumpets, 
tuned to the voices of the elephants, lions and tigers, and other 
terrifying instruments? According to Jahiz the Indians posses- 
Sed excellent swords and were past-masters at fencing.‘ 
Al-Mas‘udi, who visited al-Mansura the Arab capital of 
Sind in about Ар. 916, states that the then ruler of Mansura 
Abu’l-Mundhir ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah had eighty war elephants. 
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sands. Т 
for their 
called M. 


a5 is 
with excellent qualities. When- mi 
eating and drinking and cried e ‘he 
human being with tears in his eyes. He was the leader o 


he stronger trampled over the weaker; their ae 
ments included attacks апа Tetreats Details of the form UT 
Of the armies of Sultan Muhammad p. Tughlug in the iba ho 
field are given by al-‘Umari According to al-Oalgashandi kr 
д Sultan had a cavalry of 9,00,000 horsem 5 
in all rovided by the Sultan’s divan. The office 


1 5 
ranks of Khans, Maliks, Amirs, Sipahsalat 
the Ordinary ranks.: 


4. POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


A. THE ANCIENT PERIOD 


оте апсје 
period of the i 


Pa, Kashmir, etc. As for the sco 
the Arab conquests of Sind and the lower Punjab and the CES 
and the Hindu rulers Of these regions, Arabic sources ph 
some original and trustworthy information on the subject. Ag 
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some interesting material is also available on the expeditions of 
Mahmud of Ghazna in India, on the dynastic histories of the 
Ghoris, the Slaves and the Tughlugs, besides some information 
on other princes, like the rajas of Banaras, etc. When, however, 
We come to the Mughal period, the information is scanty and 
Biven secondary importance, e.g. in relation to the history of the 
Muslim rulers of Gujarat. There seems to be no systematic account 
2 Arabic dealing with the Mughals, perhaps because the Arab 
historians were not interested in the affairs of the Mughals in 
India. Secondly, by the 16th century, Arabic historiography it- 
self had, after many centuries of development and growth, 
Started showing signs of decay and was becoming localized and 
Tegional in its scope. 

я The sources of the Arab historians and geographers оп ап- 
cient and medieval periods were varied. Few of them actually 
visited India but a large majority of them utilized the various re- 
Ports prepared by the early travellers, scholars. or envoys of the 
caliphs sent to India on particular missions. These reports were 
original and authentic. Then there were reports prepared by 
Indians visiting the Arab countries in an official capacity for the 
purpose of securing from the caliphs religious sanctions in the 
form of sanads and manshurs for the Muslim rulers in India. 
It is very unlikely that any Sanskrit works dealing with Indian 
history, even though these were few in number, were utilized by 
the Arab chroniclers for their knowledge of India's political his- 
tory. Although a large number of original Sanskrit treatises on 
а variety of subjects other than political history were rendered 
into Arabic during the ‘Abbasid period (A.D. 750-1258), there 
is no evidence to show that the extant Arabic reports on the an- 
cient and medieval kings of India were drawn from Sanskrit sour- 
Ces or from their Arabic translations. Likewise, the Persian his- 
tories of India written in the Middle Ages do not seem to have 
formed the source of the Arab chroniclers’ knowledge of Indian 


Political history. Р 

An Indian historian desirous of utilizing the Arabic sources 
for Indian history faces several problems; in the first place, 
apart from one or two exceptions, he would not find single works 


ог monographs dealing with any particular dynasty or he 
he varied accounts and diverse information is infersperse 
besides falling under specific 


„атопр other subjects and topics. 
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headings as al-Hind, etc. 


Then there is the question of identifi- 
cation of proper names a 


nd place-names which in their re 
form are usually difficult to recognize, and often mutilated. ке 
establishing the orthography of the word is the first step, не 
by identification, fixing the date, place and other related ae 
blems. Lastly, in spite of the laudable efforts of the orientalis - 
like Gabriel Ferrand, У. Minorsky and others, a large part О 
this literature still remains unpublished. 4 1- 

The accounts that deal with the ancient kings of India ue 
Mas‘udi, Ya'qubi) һауе been analysed by me to a certain Su 
but much remains to be done by way of identification of даш 
of the ancient Indian monarchs. As for the names of the ruler! 


t- 
belonging to the Post-Gupta period, most of them have been sa 
isfactorily identified 


by Indian and European orientalists. ke 
Sultanate and the later periods Present little difficulty by way 9 
identification, Identification of names is not the only problem 
ntion of scholars. A vast amount of his- 
Corporated by the Arab historians in their 
verified and corroborated with other con- 
» Written or Otherwise. It is the task of wi 
historians of India to analyse and verify veracity or otherwise 9 
this mine of information on India preserved in Arabic liters 
acquires greater Significance when we realize 


(i) Some Ancient Kings of India 


In the works of writers like al-Mas‘udi and al-Ya‘qubi,’ W° 
find accounts 


a = ich 
pertaining to certain ancient kings of India, whi 
Seem to be aq 


Mixtures of history and legend. i 
А а 

According to al-Mas‘udi the first ever elected" king of Ind 
was the great al-Brah 


man. “During his reign wisdom blossomed 
and the learned men took the lead. They extracted iron Am 
the mines, and SWords, daggers and a variety of the implemen 
of war were Manufacty 


an 
ted. He constructed lofty monuments the 
embellished them with illuminating precious stones, wherein 


те 
Spheres, the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac and the Planets W€ 
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depicte 

Coen He demonstrated pictorially the nature of the Uni- 

fence ба with the help of pictures the nature of the 

lo uem the Planets upon this world and the way they cause 

othe: enims of animal bodies belonging to the intelligent and 

кени ategories. Не also explained the state of the supreme 
. namely, the Sun. He recorded the evidence of all these 


(questi : 
questions) in a book. Thus, those (questions) became percep- 
n people and the know- 


lanted in the souls of the 


éli 
X a gave an indication of the Prime Being who gives the 
the р its existence and is profusely generous to it. So, 
guided ce followed him and the country became prosperous; he 
Mas'udi em to the path of worldly welfare." His rule, says al- 
a Ms lasted for 366 years until his death. His descendants 
Шапы ded. al-Brahima (after him) until our own times. The In- 
of pee them and they are the highest and the most noble 
eir castes. They refrain from eating animals and both men 


and A 
women among them wear yellow threads round their necks, 
mark of distinction 


es them like scabbards of swords as à 

Assess other castes of India." There is little doubt that this 

but а of Mas'udi and of other Arab writers was no king 
amaha, i.e. the first father or Brahman.” Al-Mas'udi not 


onl А 
У makes ај-Вгаћтап the ancestor of the subsequent kings 
s reign the growth of astro- 


descr; 
E e in the list but ascribes to hi eign 
M philosophy and other literary activities. Thus. according 
T MO Surya-siddhanta (al-Sindhind) was produced during his 
Kh and on this work were based Aryabhatiya (al-Arjabhad), 
andakhadyaka (al-Arkand) and even Ptolemy's Almajest.* 
nm during his reign. *the nine numerals encompassing the In- 
n numeral system" were invented and he was the first to de- 
-Siddhanta, the Siddhanta 
by the Hindus as Sid- 
whose authors, accord- 
the book Paitha- 


le ot Surya 


= ] б 
Al-Sindhind was the Arabic tit 
known 


of 
a sun, composed by Lata. It was 
ing to 1-е. straight. There were ћу 
Maha al’Biruni, drew from one and ' 
2 155) called from the first father, 16. 
Orn A Al-Arjabhad was Aryabhatiya by ; 
of ing EU Al-Arkand is Khandaklte at 
laudi illamala; he wrote 1D 57 
and ma Ptolemy. For further discussi e М.М.С.У P: 
Islamic article *Al-Mas'udi's Contributio! 
с Culture, Hyderabad, VOl- VI 
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: then 
fine the apogee of the Sun and its passage in the Spheres cd 
he had all the calculations and facts pertaining to the Мет 
Being and the most ancient history of the Indians pa р: 
the House of Gold (Bayt al-Dhahab).* This mixing of t ae 
cept of Brahman with a king was probably present in the s pee 
which al-Mas‘udi utilized for his information, for he says " 
there was difference of opinion as to who al-Brahman M 
Some people claimed that he was Adam and a им 
God sent to India, Whereas others asserted that he was хы "m. 
the latter was the more popular belief in India in his time. e мр 
Müller in his Introduction to the Upanishads remarks that it Ме 
well-known fact that the Hindus, even as early as the Вгаћта 


Ледре 
Period, were fond of tracing their various branches of knowledg 
back to Brahman or Br: 


аћтап Svayambhu and then hos 
Prajapati, and Sometimes through the Devas, to the various Ju 
Cestors of their ancient families, According to al-Biruni, the seit 
thors of the five Siddhantas drew from one and the same ancie 2 
Source, the Book Paithamaha, so called from the first father, i- 


iz on 
of al-Mas‘udi must have been based 
Some such tradition which he utilized. 


$ in 
the theories of the Indian astronomers god created the planets 
the 0° of Ari 


Be 
m all to move; so they b 


in their origi this stage, according to the [к 
will be the end of the world. The total ‘days of ааш) 
since the beginning of the revolution of the planets 
*This is also the name used by Arabs for Multan. е Ва 
ТА Kalpa, according to al-Biruni, is a period at the Erunt. a, 
end of which there is а Conjunction of the seven planets and thei 
pides and nodes in 0° 


Пед 
of Aries. The days of the Kalpa are са 
Kalpa-ahargana. See op. си. I, p. 368. 
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320,000,000 sol i 

81/400 amnes HAS with a year equal to 3653 days and 
called the da iruni points out that the Muslim authors 
days of the T pe the Kalpa the days of the Sind-hind ог the 
the Kalpa of vs The figure of the total number of years of 
bis D rahman as given by al-Mas'udi is corroborated by 
АЙЫ Ьа. ect the theory as presented by Brahmagupta, 
and ний | x at according to the latter, “Since the planets 
of the бау oa the world came jnto existence at the beginning 
eode rahman, and since they both perish at the end 
another peri st adopt this day of their existence as а Kalpa, not 
Brahman = iod.” However, the view of Brahmagupta that day of 
turyuga => equal to 2,000 chaturyuga because a thousand cha- 
ТЫР Б un one day of Devaka, ie. Brahman, and a night of his 
Сере length," is not referred to by al-Mas‘udi. 
Political ing to al-Ya qubi, after al-Brahman India was divided 
Indians af and consequently subjugated by the foreigners. The 
During hi en elected a certain Zarih and made him their king. 
Powerful a AT the country prospered once again and became 
Babylon . Zarih’s empire expanded and he is said to have invaded 
ing ies the land of Israel twenty years after the death of 
son Rahb On; son of David and during the rei 
God, qe a'am. As a result of the prayers 0 
army, ine and destruction were wrought upo 

In aM 9; after an unsuccessful adventure, 
and is Ped udi's works this Indian monarch is spe 
ума du entioned as having launched а military expedition against 
Year’s ae the reign of Ahrimun, the king of Syria; but after a 
ће wa ar with the Syrians and the occupation of their country 
S finally defeated by one of the Arab rulers, whose name i$ 


Dot o; 
Fyen by al-Mas‘udi.” 
-Brahman, according tO al-Mas'udi, was followed by his 
ruled for à 100 years. 


еде; 
t son al-Bahbud who i$ said to have 
sophy and gave the philosophers 


€ en 
e Па the study of philo 
most place in the country.” 
pp- 220-221). But al-Mas'udi's calcula- 
parently wrong, for fuses а Kalpa 
под of ‘the age 0 world’ as 
Mas'udi calls 


* 
tions нын (ed. de Goeje, 
vun cy Mund T, p. Uter ap 
(000,000 dud and gives the 
ce solar years, and calls it 2 hazarwan. What al- 
runi ui (actually hazarwan, *one thousandth’) is a chaturyuga (Al- 
gives th I, Т, p. 368; 1 Kalpa— 7 chaturyuga). СЁ aLYa'qubi who 
& ike бе the pond as 40200000" (L, p. 96). 
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He was followed by Zaman who ruled for 150 amc 
fought many battles With the Persians and the Chinese.’ па 
may tentatively be identified with Каша Gupta? or with Cha 

ta II, who had defeated the Sakas." f 
ae Zaman was succeeded, according to these Arab sisi d 
Fur (Porus) who was attacked by Alexander the Great ш hs 
in a battle against him; according to al-Mas'udi, Fur foug 


was 
battle against Alexander on the banks of the Ganges d d 
killed. The Arab writers describe the military strategy emp 

by Ale: 


b; 
xander of creating a chaos in the ranks of the enemy by 


b. 
baffling the elephants of Porus. In fact Porus was defeated bY 
Alexander on the banks of 


Was not Killed? Fur is said to have ruled India for 140 years. 


0 
lam whose reign lasted for d 
the author of Kalila wa Dimn ү 
The Arabic title of the boo 


He was Succeeded by Balhit who 
a book on chess entitled Taraq-Janka 
at its zenith during his Teign. 
writers, lasted for 


is said to be the author of 
- The game of chess 4 
His rule, according to the A d 
Balhit may correspond 
Baladitya which Was the title of Narasimha-Gupta.* «udi 
He was followed by Korash who according to BE 
“introduced new Teligious seeds among the Indian people. ate 
himself abandoned the religion of his predecessors, Sindbad, 
author of 


th 
‘The Book of Seven Ministers, the Master, the You 
and the Lady’, entitled Kitab al-Si 


that Bra hess 
but he respected Brahmans, and it was a Brahman who invented 

See al-Ya‘qubi, Т. pp. 1004101. Arabic 
Ponds to the Persian Sindbadnameh, the ird: 
‘Seven Viziers’, etc. The Plan of the work was taken from Panchami abe 
The story is added as a note in The Thousand and One Nights sl and 
title: "Abstract of the Story of the King and his Son and the Da 
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of this 
monarch. The great book on ‘diagnoses of diseases and 


thei , 
d а was also composed during his time.”* He is 
So ge e e. 120 years until his death. After him there 
different ex political decline and Indians became divided and 
esis like eee and groups appeared. Thus, separate king- 
the capital ae of Sind, Qanauj, Qashmir and Mankir (Malkhed, 
In tee othe Rashtrakutas of the Deccan) took shape. 
thewauihor rie list this king 1s mentioned as Karsh” and as 
al-nisa) of the book Craftiness of the Women (Kitab makr 
d ое works of al-Mas'udi an 
Баш & he in al-Ya'qubi there are а 
their a onging to the ancient period. But i 
tional ари: from some common source. 
Who, à ings mentioned by al-Ya'qubi, there i 
man ne to this author, was very wise, i! 
‘the wh pers so Alexander had entrusted to hi : 
tawahhuy e of India’ after Porus. He was the first to believe in 
thee exe (imagination. telepathy). He ate poison (bish) and 
nh gined that he had a block of ice on his heart, so the poison 
A cause him any harm.** 
сең зше: king mentioned by al-Ya'qubi 
named revive the religion of his ancestors. Э 
philo Qaftan misguided him by propagating hi 
Sophy to him. Маг, the latter said, formed part O 
i MEM 
nie Wezeers’. See ммсу, Р. 104, note (2); cf. Keith, op. cit. 
work of Sui 


to agree wit! 
er discussion, 


d al-Ya'qubi certain names 
few additional names of 
t seems that both drew 

Among the addi- 
s a certain Kayhan 
intelligent and a 
m the affairs of 


as Hashran, Was 
But a cunning man 
s own mischievous 
f the 


cruta as given by Ibn Abi 
h the contents of this work 


* 
The description of the 
see M.M.C.V., P- 104, 


Usay it 
dea (Uyun, p. 32) seems 
ed by al-Mas'udi. Fur furth: 


note (3) 
dentified with Harsha- 


t M.M. 
va M.C.V., рр. 104-105. Kor 
oe (d.c. AD. 647) who favoured Buddhism and showed interest in 
sion, «2 Polemical discussions ОП different religions: ‘or further discus- 
» See M.M.C.V., p. 104, note 1 
‘king’ be Coenus, 


жж 

Crates, Al-Ya'qubi, I, p. 97. Cou 
th » опе of the generals of Alexander the Great who P 

Advan, Soldiers of Alexander for ? return home after they had ге 

Was po beyond the River Н is i а? The effect of 

ап Breat that Alexander to the wis 

У and order a return. (See R- Classical 4 


Indio, pp. 51-58) 


ia? 
hes of his 


ccounts of 
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animal (kingdom), and animal was a part of growing Rie 
Which in turn was Part of the four femperaments: fire, = 
and water; а growing organism was divided into three imilaf 
plants which have only growth; mother of pearls and e ani! 
(bodies) of the sea, which grow and have senses: and last у, en 
mals of the land Which have growth, senses and movement. у d 
the animal was too low and insignificant an object to be aei 
by the Creator. Hence, he is Boverned by the Universal SP "id 
(al-falak). This cunning man then demonstrated to the King and 
truth of what he said. So the king accepted his philosophy 
made jt popular in his kingdom. : à, is 
Balhit's daughter, Whose name could not be deciphere Ya 
mentioned by al-Ya‘qubi as а Queen. One of her four sons 


3 the 
fought a rebel and was killed but the people had withheld ub 

h from her. Jt Was this Oaftan who convey 
through a game of chess, the n 


d 
ews to her. As a reward he E ў 
ber of squares on a chess-boar 
giving one Brain for the first s 


of wheat dema. :446,644,077,709.55 1,615 as recorded by 
al-Ya'qubj 5 

The second 
Arab Writers bel 
Some of the writ 
their accounts, th 


ho was the earliest reporter b 

Period. But the earliest ied 
report goes by the name of Sulayman, and Ibn Rusta has refer ate 
to another name, Muhammad p. ‘Abdullah on the kings of Sou 
East Asia.” 


(ii) The Rashtrakutas of the Deccan (Ballahra) 


753- 
For the Arabs the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan (c. They are 
975) were the most important of the rulers of India. Т 
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usually referred to by the Arab writers as Ballahra, which, ac- 
os to them, was the hereditary title adopted by these princes. 
E fact, the name was interpreted by the Arabs to mean ‘the king 
of kings’ or ‘the king of the kings of India’. Since all the writers 
refer to them by this name (Ballahra), we have distinguished and 
identified the different kings to whom this term was applied by 
different Arab writers. Their capital was at Malkhed (Mankir) 
and is described as being surrounded by mountains.* Now, Ibn 
Khurradadhbih’s Ballahra almost certainly pertains to Govinda ш 
(A.D. 793-814); Sulayman’s to the same prince or to his son Sarva 
Or Amoghavarsha (Ар. 814-878); al-Mas'udís to Indra nr 
(A.D. 914-922); and that of Ibn Haugal also to Amoghavarsha.? 
The latter writers mostly repeat what the earlier authorities re- 
Corded, except al-Idrisi whose two separate references to Ballahra 
Pertain to two different dynasties altogether: one refers to Go- 
vinda III of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of the Deccan and is based 
оп Ibn Khurradadhbih; the other Ballahra scems to be king 
Jayasinha Siddharaja of Patan (Gujerat) belonging to the Gurjara- 
Tatihara dynasty, who ruled from A.D. 1096-1143." 

As mentioned above, quite a few of the Arab writers had 
Personally visited the Rashtrakuta kingdom in different periods. 
Hence we find some interesting details about these rulers and 
about the condition of their subjects. But the accounts generally 
Pertain to coastal regions of the kingdom. Some Arab writers like 
Sulayman (9th century) give an exaggerated account of the poli- 
teal boundaries of the kingdom. Sulayman says that it begins 
from Konkan (Kumkam) on the west coast of India and spreads 
across the sub-continent towards the east up to China." The ruler 
and his subjects both loved the Arabs more than any other prince 


of India iod did, and Arab merchants and travellers 
of that period di dom. Islam was protected and openly 


№ s 
ere Welcomed in their king om: ad grown among ihe 
s of this 


Tabs abou : 
; t these princes. ў 
и lived long, some times eve for fifty years. The 
Ubjects ; attributed this to 
' of Ballahra attribute P 
ere were no kings ОГ people who loved the Arabs more 11 
вау than they did." Al-Mas'udi, wh 
D. 914 but did not visit the capital, also exalts th 
е). 
Se *Malkhed (or Malyakheta) is to the south of Gulbarga (Mysore) 
© MM.C.V., р. 105. 
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“There is not a king in al-Sind or al-Hind who fiue m 
Muslims in his Kingdom as does al-Balharay. Islam is love А R 
protected in his Kingdom; there are ordinary and Friday mos ta 
for them (Muslims) where they assemble for the five prayers. sb т 
of these princes ruled for forty, fifty or even for a greater US = 
of years and the subjects of his kingdom claim that the reig dt 
their rulers last for such long periods due to their e = 
the tradition of justice and their veneration of the гема 
As for his military strength, he is described as having dae jr 
"an unlimited number of war elephants" and seemed to d 
maintained a standing army for he is said to have met its ҮҮТ 
diture from the Treasury." The Arabs were not unaware E 
political relations that existed between the various ruling dynas ii 
of the north and the south, and of their internecine wars for P 
ical supremacy. There are no detailed accounts of these po iel 
ing to the ancient period, but there are certain indications, nes 
as well as indirect, which point to a state of continuous маг d 
between the various princes. The sympathies of the Arab a 
Porters were unmistakenly on the side of the Rashtrakutas whose 
most formidable enemies, the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj. lr 
also the enemies of the Arabs. The kingdom of the Gurjara- Prat 
haras lay, according to the Arab reporters, to the north of that Ж 
the Rashtrakutas, and the latter fought against them. The Rashtra 
Kutas are described as the paramount rulers of India.” i 
Al-Mas'udi, who visited Cambay in A.D. 915, records me 
the governor of Cambay at the time of his visit was a ‘Brahma 


cuta 
by the name of Baniya’ who ruled on behalf of the Rashtraku 
Tuler. He was 


keenly interested in having religious discussion? 

with the Muslims and with people of other denominations visiting 
his territory.* Visiting Chaul (near Bombay) in А.р. ted 
al-Mas‘udi found that the ruler of the Place was a person cal he 
Janj (Ganga). He may have been a local ruler appointed RAT 
Rashtrakutas or тау have belonged to the family of the S! an 
atories of the Rashtrakutas in the southern Konk u- 
region. According to al-Mas‘udi there were in this town ten tho й 
sand Muslims calle bayasira who were a mixed Arab-India 

"The governor has been tentatively identified by me with Prachan?s 
of the Brahmavaloka house mentioned in the Kapadvanj gran 
Krishna II, dated A.D, 91 


taka- 
0. He was the Military governor of Жу, 
Mandala, according to this grant. See M.M.C.V., p. 107 and по 
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race, besides a number of Arabs from the Persian Gulf ports like 
Siraf, "Uman and Basra and from Baghdad and other towns who 
had become naturalized Indians. Among the prominent Arab 
merchants was a certain Musa b. Ishaq al-Sandaluni, and the head 
(al-hazmat) of the Muslim community at the time was Abu Sa'id 
Ma'ruf b. Zakariya. The hazmat or head of the Muslim com- 
munity was appointed by the king. The regional language of 
the people of Chaul, Sopara and Тћапа, according to al-Mas'udi, 
was called Lariya (of Lar or Lata) which may have been some 
form of early Prakrit, or its distinct style called Lati, which was 
а favourite of the poets of that region. Al-Mas'udi also refers 
to Kiriya (Kannada) as the language of the people of Malkhed, 
the capital of the Rashtrakutas.” 


(ii) The Gurjara-Pratihara Dynasty (al-Jurz-Qinnauj) 
of al-Jurz (al-Jurzara=Gurjara)* 


for the Gurjaras of Srimala as well as for the Pratiharas. both of 
Uijayn and Bhillamala, and al-Qinnauj for the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj. Referring to the Arab wars against the GurJaras. the his- 
torian al-Ya‘qubi says that Junayd, the governor of Sind, appoint- 
ed by the Umayyad Caliph Hisham (A.D. 724-143) had reached 
‘the country of al-Jurz, and had then conquered al-Kiraj whose 
king al-Rah (Ray) fled from the battle after suffering defeat. 
Junayd then directed his governors against al-Marmadh, al- 
Mandal, Dahnaj, al-Barus, Surast, al-Baylaman, al-Malba. їс, 
апа, by the time al-Hakam b. “Awana became the governor of Sind. 
the whole of India except al-Qassa was subjugated.* According fo 
9ther Arab historians Junayd attacked Bahiraman and burnt its 
Suburbs, «conquered Bailaman and Jurz", and “made шошо 
Against Uzain.”" Even though the forces of Junayd “defeated "i 
Tulers of Kachchha, Saurashtra. 8 ur 
aurya and Gurjara kings,” their advance in the Deccan ““ 
Tepulsed by the Gujarat Chalukya Pulakesi wl 
a battle fought between А.Р. 


Arab writers use the name 


nye R- 
79-80; cf. al-Baladhuri, Futuh, P. Шш of 
182, have suggested the ident andor 
nd al-Malba with Marvel) parus is 
Malwa respectively: бей. Al- 
Dahnaj is not ide 


маз Ава, II, pp. 3 
HS mdar and others, op. си» P- 
EM ae al-Mandal, al-Baylaman а 
me iramgam?), Vallamandala and 
pe and Surast, Saurashtra (KathiaWaD. 
Seems to represent Kachchha. 
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the Arabs was Stopped by Chalukyas in the south, the Pratiharas 
in the east, and the Karkotas in the north.” The ruler of Bhilla- 
mala (Bailaman), at the time of the Arab invasion, was probably 
Chanduka, the son of Yasovardhana of the Pratihara dynasty P 
Bhillamala, and the Јигг or this report must be the Gurjaras 0 
Srimala.* 1 t 

Although there were Arab incursions against the city o 

Ujjain, it was never actually conquered by the Arabs. Itis likely 
was Nagabhata, the founder of 
achievement was the defeat of 
king" “According to Ву 
un by the invaders include! 


е dljwz (Gurjara) of Ibn Khurradadhbih, d 
ters, they should be identities 
8s belonging to the Imperial Pratiharas an 
Who exercised his sway over 
of Rajputana and Kathiawar. 


man, al-Mas‘y 
with the different kin: 


died in A.D, 833, 
on Indian kings, later used by many writers, were prepared by the 
Arab travellers, 

According to Sulayman (A.D. 851) al-Jurz ruled over ‘a dud 
gue of the earth’ (Kathiawar Peninsula). He had a large army i 
none of the Kings of India had a cavalry like his. He was 8 
p of the abs, but he acknowledged the fact that ‘the ve 
ч ' е IST bbasid Caliph) was the greatest of all the x 

Ла е (al-Jurz) Was the greatest enemy of Islam. In his pars 

gold ingots were used for commercial transactions. Al-Mas'u 

*K. M. Munshi, i Y i am 
Ne с: ater? ай, Рр. 77-78. Bhillamala, according 
al-Idrisi: Матићи Was on 
kingdom of Sind; 


s. s according to 
others describe it Withi 


nd- 
entification of Sulayman's al-Jurz with Bhoja I, gra Е 
son of Nagabhata II 


ae 836. 
° Who was firmly enthroned at Kanauj in A.D. 
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Seemed 
hamma ^ pe exchanged some information with Abu Zayd Mu- 
Опсе in fusa Jasan of Siraf whom he seems to have met twice: 
time on his in 303/915 before leaving for India and a second 
Sulayman’, return to ‘Iraq. It is likely that he took some of 
(Gurjara) E report from Abu Zayd. Al-Mas'udi says that al-Jurz 
the ok A against al-Balharay (the Rashtrakuta) on one of 
powerful 5 а his kingdom. Не is described by this historian as 
е kings bur punten who exercised his authority over the rest of 

Ата was loathful of the Muslims." 

He Says th i also speaks of a king of Kanauj ¢ 
at after the death of Korash one of the kings of India 


establ; 

‚ ablished hi : 2 

: his rule in Kanauj. Не had no access to the sea and 
htrakuta. Ba'ura was 


ls kin 
the но was adjacent to that of the Ras 
Валуа, E the city of Kanauj and one of the kings of Sind. 
and there Says, was the title of every king who ruled over Kanauj 
In his tim Was a town called Ba'ura* named after this title, which 
M € formed part of the territory of Islam, as а district of 


Шап 
làn); į The territory of the king was 115,200 square miles (Ara- 
es, and rural towns full 


of a теа with 1,800,000 villages, citi 

Powers, ivers, mountains and open fields. Militarily, he was very 
with 700,000 

. With the army о 

d other Muslim confede- 

f the south he fought 

d him in every direction. 

essed few elephants 

r his wars.” 


alled Ba'ura. 


со 
haq Fire to other kings he, poss 
„К.м Ousand trained elephants fo 
А ihirą Bh Munshi has suggested the identification of Ba'ura with 
D, 88зуж Ја the great, of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty (d.c. 
th the de Although al-Mas'udi visited India nearly thirty years 
tig cign eath of Mihira Bhoja, his description must pertain to 
ча о this powerful monarch of India. Al-Mas‘udi’s descrip- 
n, V. ihira Bhoja's kingdom suggests that his empire must 
QN а Minorsky has identified this town with ‘Biruza’ mentioned in 
hi ja 5 ee (begun in A.D. 982)- тє was placed by Minorsky in ithe 
2). by Ray in the neighbourhood of the Sutlej (See №. 4» 
*Bhuja'; se it is a IIS" 
ds for Вћија'; or @ a ык 


ї1 

Arabi 

зету тап mile=6474 ft. 
‘Braha’, the epi 


Dro, 2 
n Munshi’. 
Bhoj Relation ар opinion, Ba'ura stan 
A Was of ‘Adi-Varaha’, spoken 4S 
10 nown d > 
(op. cit, p. 116). 
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have covered the territory as far as the Sutlej (Panjab) in the 
north, and that Ba'ura, which once formed a part of his kingdom. 
was built in his memory but later lost to the Muslims, i.e. the 
Arab rulers of Multan. 

The Kingdom of Kanauj (Qinnauj) is also described by al- 
Idrisi, though not as coherently as by al-Mas‘udi. The former inclu- 
des in the kingdom of Qinnauj, the towns of Qashmir (Srinagar?). 
Samundar (Sonargaon), Atrasa (Karnal), and describes the king of 
Oinnauj as a powerful and glorious monarch with extensive king- 
dom and possessing the largest number of elephants of any 
king of India. He is described as mighty and dreaded by the 
adjoining princes.* Although al-Idrisi wrote in the first half of the 
12th century A.D., his account of the king of Kanauj does not 
seem to pertain to contemporary Kanauj. Kanauj was taken by 
the Rashtrakuta Indira Ш some time between AD. 915-918, 
which marked the beginning of the decline of the Gurjara-Prati- 
hara empire? In 1018, Kanauj was taken by Mahmud of 
Ghazni from its ruler Rajyapala Ргабћага о The Gurjara-Prat" 
hara empire had dwindled by the time the reporter of al-Idrist 
visited India in the beginning of the 12th century. Jayasinha 
Siddharaja of Patan (Gujerat) (A.D. 1096-1143) whose reign Was 
Most probably described by al-Idrisi on the basis of this report, 
15 called by the author Ballahra and поё al-Jurz. Al-ldrisi’s 
Source of information on the king of Kanauj was most probably 
al-Jayhani who became vizier of the Samanids in Ар. 9" 
Hence, al-Idrisi’s king Kanauj may be identified as Mihira Вћоја 
(c. Ар, 840-90) or with his son Mahendrapala (c. A.D. 890-908) 
«р even With Mahipala (с. A.D. 890.908)** The limits of the kin£ 
dom of Kanauj as described by this Sicilian-Arab geographer 
Seem to be fairly correct except for Kashmir, which did not form 
күл the Kingdom. Again, if my identification of Samund? 
élan зато be accepted as correct, then the Ene 
Beain oundaries would surpass the limits of 

Ibn Rusta Presents a different picture of the Gurjara kingdo™- 
Ассо formi honesty and justice prevailed in this kingdom- 
It was frequently visited by Arab traders who were treated by the 
King in a charitable way. Business was transacted with pieces ‘a T 
gold and the dirhams called al-Tatari, which had the effigy of 


P cot 
*On the extent of the Pratihara empire, see A.A.H.I., pp. 170 n 
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ki 
угшн on them.* After completing their business and 
HEN sae e traders would request the king to arrange for their 
eae m ie of his kingdom. The king assured them that there 
oen : to be afraid because there were no thieves in his 
the a T lost any goods he promised them compensation for 
Жерар ve e was constantly at war with the Rashtrakutas as 
Catan е the „rulers of Takka-Desa (al-Taqa) and Chamba 
s arvazi's information on al-Jurz is identical to that of 


Ibn Rusta's.55 


(v) Kingdoms of the North 


ee i (Qashmir): There is hardly 
Асу interest in the early Arabic writ ] 
Middl о the conquest of Qashmir by some Arab historians of the 
the Ка Ages? actually pertained to Panjab and the regions around 
arises alley and not to the Valley itself. The misunderstanding 
Writer from the use of the term Qashmir by „ве early Arab 
Bons 5 not only for the Valley but also for Punjab and other re- 
some Saha Kashmir. Again, confusion further multiplies when 

ater writers used such terms as «Inner and Outer” Qashmir, 


or «с 
Lower and Upper" Qashmir. Buzurg b. Shahriyar used the 
Qashmir and al-Mansura 


lai 

(iat The distance between Lower и 

апа Па Sind) as given by him is of 70 days by Јапа 

nne 0 (sailing) days by the Indus. Ibn Rusta uses the term 

lay ог Qashmir for the Valley, where the sources of the Ganges 

rieu ,, Al-Dimashgi divides Qashmir into "l'extérieure et l'inté- 
re” and says, “Entre la partic extérieure et intérieure de Ja 


{шев de Qashmir, s'étendent des montagnes élevées, parmi les- 
E nous avons les portes de la Chine. · - 7 Ibn Fadl Allah 
Mari uses the term "Lower Qashmir”;® al-Birunt specifies the 

„а translated by 


alley by sayi onis 
S y saying ‘in the interior of Kashmir. 
d RS “Taner Kashmir”.” Al-Idrisi uses both the Eon 
"d and Outer as well as Upper and Lower" An analysis © 
Usage of these terms shoWs that 


shmir meant the 
alley of Kashmir and *Outer Qashmir the regions to its south, 
2.97 grammes. 


any valuable material of 
ings on Kashmir. The 


slam was = ЫЫ 
bul Ahmad, India 


The usu М т 
al weight of the dirham in 
Wok, dirham- See S. Maq 


ж 


tatari ; 
E 154 ham was 14 or 14 ORE 

LU ENS ы ma чш” 
4 at "Аја, pp. 2, 103, 104; Sulayman Nadvi, explains 'Kashmi 


anj 
jab, see Ayab-o-Hind, p- 35- 
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south-east and west and parts of Punjab. Again, "Upper Qash- 
mir' was used for the Valley, and ‘Lower Qashmir’ for Punjab. 

In al-Ya'qubi's account, Junayd, the governor of Sind, 18 
said to have been accompanied by a certain king Ashandrabid 
on his campaign against Kiraj (Khera, Gujerat). He is reported 
to have defeated al-Rah (Ray) the king of Kiraj, who escaped. 
So, Junayd conquered the town. Houtsma suggested the identi- 
fication of Ashandrabid with Chandrapida of Kashmir But this 
is very unlikely, for Lalitaditya (723-43), who was the ruler of 
Kashmir at this time had defeated Junayd, so that there was 
hardly any possibility of collaboration between them. 


The Valley of Kashmir is described as a ‘closed country’ by 
Arab travellers and what little j 


nformation is found on the rulers 
of Kashmir in Arabic works must have been based on hearsay. 
Al-Mas‘udi calls the king of Kashmir al-Ray (raja) and says 
that this was the most common title of all the kings of Kashmir. 
He describes it as a country well protected by lofty mountains 
on all sides and inaccessible, by men or animals, except from 
One direction. He describes the Kashmir mountains as one of 
the wonders of the world. Kashmir, Says al-Biruni, was situated 
У high inaccessible mountains. He ге- 
are particularly “anxious about the 
ntry, and therefore take always much 
upon the entrances and roads leading 


ntry, particularly, Jews, but at present 
ndu whom they do not know personally 
People”.” According to him the farthest 
Am : merchants (Muslims) in this region was 
Rajaori (Rajavari) ә 


r 7 ahriyar names а king of Kashmir who, accord- 
ing to him, was interested in Islam and had sent for some 
learned people from Sind to explain to him the teachings >f 
Islam. This king is called by him Mahruk son of Вата“ 
Buzurg’s work ‘Ajaib al-Hind was compiled in about А.р. 953 
and this was the period when the Utpala dynasty ruled over 
Kashmir. 


*Aj@ib, рр. 2-4. (Mahru son of Ray). 
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Takka- 

Du Ae (al-Taqa): Another kingdom of the North 
ERU on = t е early Arab writers was а!-Тада. This was а 
а "ees e with a small army, so the king was on peaceful 
еец r e surrounding kings. But he loved the Arabs just 
а ах urakutas did. : The women of the kingdom are des- 
iet пада beautiful and fair-coloured.? Ibn Rusta and 
eat ` so describe the kingdom as being small, but full of 
this, din © populous towns. They describe slaves acquired from 
е gdom as being very beautiful and handsome." Al-Taqa 

e kingdom of Takka-desa or Т akka-visaya.* 
pere (Jaba): The former hill-state of Chamba (Champa) is 
on to by the early Arab writers. Jaba is the word used by the 

writers for the ancient rulers of this state. According to Ibn 


ааа ће ruler enjoyed an honourable position (among 
ola Ings of India) and belonged to the Saluqi (Solar) race. ‘The 
UT e ai of the kingdom was Brahmapura, but in the time of 
Ro a Varma, it was transferred to Chamba (according to David 

Ss, about A.D. 750). The rulers of Chamba, according to Ibn 


R x ^ 
usta and Marvazi, took wives only from among themselves, 
They were always at 


b к 

Bes the Rashtrakutas married their ladies. 

is with the Gurjara-Pratiharas who fought against the Rash- 
akutas and the rulers of Takka-desa. Thus, it seems that in 


the 10th century, the rulers of Chamba were the allies of the 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 


Rashtrakutas in the latters’ wars against 
A e Arabs must have obviously favoured the Chamba kiugs. 
gain, it was from this kingdom that the Salugi-hounds (prob- 


ably ‘Nepaul dog’) were imported into the Arab world.” 


(v) Kingdoms of the North-East 
The Pala Dynasty: Some informa М 
Bengal is preserved in Arabic literature in the accounts pertain- 


ig to the glorious reign of Dharmpala who is usually referred to 
The frontiers of the Kingdom of 


as 2 
‚ Dharmat by Arab writers. s €C h 
15 monarch, according tO al-Mas‘udi, adjoined those of the 

ang; its capital lay 8.6 kilometres 


"It was also described b Hsuan-Ts ilo 
ps of Sialkot (Punjab), Les Minorsky, HA. p. 249; cf. ane v a 
‘akka-desa іп Chachnama (Fathnama-i-Sindh, рр. 283, u . Т 
Tule tSulayman, Akhbar, pp- 1 -14; also Dhama, Rahma, etc- BUS 
Ра from A.D. 769 to 801, and even down to AD. 815 (Minorskv, 
T» PP. 236-38). 


tion about the Palas of 
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А the 
: Rashtrakutas of the Deccan on the one side and thoss hele 
Gurjara on the other. The king is said to have ae ce 
: against both of them. It was customary for him to fie ong 
: battlefield with a force of fifty thousand elephants, but seb. 
only during the winter Season because the elephants кка ОШ 
bear the thirst during other seasons. But Marvazi ро s 
> that the king organised "expeditions only in winter les vu 
.. be insufficient for their needs, for they use up their rivers id 
‚ last drop". His army, according to this author, was Vrae 
Well equipped with more than 300,000 men Al-Mas‘u ee 
ever remarks that some people exaggerated when they men iy of 
< that the King possessed large armies and that the же 
.. fullers and washermen of his army reached from ten to fifte а 
thousand.” Dharma, according to al-Mas‘udi, was used eer 
, title by these rulers and was a common name for them. Co ag 
+ shells formed their wealth and were used in ve pe n 
tions. In this kingdom aloes-wood, gold, silver, the hair ca 


5 ед 
damr, and the rhinoceros were found. The damr fly-whisk de 
. in ivory and silver TOds was used by the attendant stan 
. behind a King in t 


11 
he assembly. They manufactured the we 
known muslin cloth, 


d 
Dharma's Kingdom encompassed both lan 
and sea. 


Although Dhari 


Arab report on Indi 
ning of the 


: rst 
mapala lived about the time when pei 
ап Kings was drawn, that 15 to say the beg 
9th century A.D., his re e 
Bengal and Assam un d 
‘sited by the Arab merchants during this X5 
n the Merchant, had probably visited the 


с 
S the reports are silent. ied 
asing number of Arab үү 
d down in Assam and Bengal. 
arupa: Kamarupa Qama m 
vourite regions of north-east dai. 
Which the Arabs visited and also described, though not i APB, 
The region was commercially important for it ge xc d. 
Wood; and the horn of the rhinoceros was in gre 


we find an incre: 
travellers and Sufis who settle 


The Kingdom of Kan 


or 
Kamru) was one of the fa 
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Аре none of the early rulers of Kamarupa are mentioned 
: ^ po by the Arab writers. According to Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
dO a of Kamarupa and the adjoining Kings had split-ears 
lo rings), and gold was found in Kamarupa. Giving similar 
Th rmation, Marvazi says that his Kingdom adjoined China. 
ü а King had a small army. In his Kingdom gold was found 

umps as big as a man's palm.” Sulayman, however, speaks 
Of the ruler of Lakshmibur (probably modern Lakhimpur in 
Assam) whose Kingdom lay inland and had (no access) to the 
Sea. The inhabitants were white with pierced ears and were 
handsome. Among them there were desert dwellers as well as 
mountain-dwellers. The Kingdom adjoined that of Dharmapala's.* 
The Kings of Kamarupa or Lakhimpur referred to in these early 
Teports may be identified. with those of the dynasty of Salambha 
(or Pralambha) of Kamarupa which ruled from c. A.D. 800 to 
©. 1000.7 [bn Battuta who visited the mountains of Kamaru 
(Kamarupa) describes them as a vast range. The inhabitants, 
According to him, resembled the Turks (in their features) and 
Possessed great endurance. They were well known for their ma- 
gical practices. The purpose of Ibn Battuta’s visit was to meet 
the Saint Shaykh Jalal al-Din in the district of Sylhet.7 


(Vi) Kingdoms of the South 
f South India are very 


The Arabic reports on the rulers © are ve 
ce using and pest great difficulties in respect of e 
s "Dames, There are, first of all, three Ki Ча диг Rae 
ead in a group by al-Ya'qubi, I. : 
zoss | Tet oni Son Mx d D d even earlier 
5 back to the middle of the 9th century ^ на Nainar have 


PN i d 5. 
h gested by V. Minorsky. He an у su 
ce ntified the Arabic names of these rulers with т йы? ти 
dig Kings and the Pallavas. and with а queen o E 
Th, south ; hin).? 
of Trichur (Cochin). 
The Pandya dynasty: Abu ‘Abd Allah n Fi 
drew the report on the kings of the Sou ne 
cshmibur 
"са Sulayman, Akhbar, p. 14 Sauvag kshmi А 
HAR ibid, раве је that the 
di THAR, Козун gus "ae g. It was establish 5 E SIR 
да visited by eigo was Sylhet where i xus 
А al-Din js still venerated (Gibb. ibid, Notes, P. 


ad b. Ishaq 
have 


Who 


ed by 
m 
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he paid a thousand dinars? From al-Mas‘udi we learn that er 
at Mandurfin (Madura), and had some inm 
tical relations with the Kings of Ceylon and China, the тя 3 
of which, he Says, he gave in his earlier works, Kitab Akh 
al-Zaman and al-Ausat.* dud 
The Kingdom or Pandya is called by Marvazi R.tyla, f 
by al-Ya‘qubi, al-Debal+. The Pandya dynasty ruled m 
О the South of the Кауеп). E 
ап) is described by Ibn Rusta 1 Д 
Powerful King of the South. He ha 


iya 
: A queen by the name of и 
У these writers. She ruled act 
Tegion of d-Aghbab. In a P 


ne 
; “ were found elephants up to t 
height of 10-11 cubits « Her Ki 


у he 
ngdom may have existed ea 
andam Peninsula ог in Cochin and the town Buraz has »xist^ 
identifieq with Pollachi. In the opinion of Minorsky the 2x 
ence of a i 


atri- 
у deen is plausible because the ancient rule of um pe 
archy stil] Petsisted, and “the early Arab source hinted at S 


res* 
* on the territory of the renascent but not fully 
tored Colas, f 


і iod of the 
ОГ our source definitely refers to the perio 
Cera Supremacy, ж 


"M M.Cy. РР. 111-112. 


Ч à rinte! 
on world history а 11 to be extant. The manuscripts or p 


"story do not see ` ts pearing 
works bearin are not by him. Similarly, manuscripts 
titles like “Marvels of 


"udi (See 

e World' are wrongly ascribed to al-Mas‘udi ( 

S. Maabul Ahmad, India, pp, 15-17), 

JThis name may stand for Devapala. Mandam 
УУ. Minorsky pas identified Urf.sin/Ursh.fin on the 

Peninsula forming the 5 


tt 
х Вате 
Outhernmost protuberance of India. Dr. 
Suggested to him the identifi 


ragan 
cation of the name with Uragham/U: 
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B. THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


j Mahmud of Ghazna: Ibn al-Athir (1160-1234) presents some 
mportant and reliable information on the life and campaign of 
Mahmud of Ghazna in India. According to this historian, Mah- 
mud defeated Jayapala іп А.Н. 392 (A.D. 1001-1002) and re- 
leased him after accepting a ransom. If a Hindu King, he says, 
Was once captured by a Muslim, he forfeited his right of ruling 
Over his subjects. So, after his defeat Jayapala shaved his head 
and committed suicide by burning himself to death. Jayapala’s 
Valuable necklace studded with precious stones and priced at 
two lakh dinars in the open market was carried off by Mahmud. 
The Same year Mahmud conquered Vayhand.* In A. H. 396 
(A.D, 1005-1006), Yamin  al-Daula (Mahmud) conquered 
ultan from its governor Abu ‘I-Fath and about the 
Same time he defeated Andabal (Апапдараја). | He then attacked 
the fort of Gwalior and defeated its master Bayda.** | He also 
attacked the fort of Kalinjar, but as there was some disturbance 
Д Khurasan he returned there after making peace with the In- 
dian King. 
€ returned to India once again іп А.Н. 397 (А.р. 1006/ 
1007) to punish Nawasa Shah who had returned a renegade after 


havin ds of Mahmud. 
8 accepted Islam at the hands о 
ahmud invaded India again in A.H. 398 (A.D. 1007-1008) 


RS Renee m | 
e south of Trichur (Cochin), 


шы овим ich lies to th r 
U -Pattanam), which lies : r ) 
d Fügpested y rece. of Buraz bp воа Guia s 
headquarters town in the Coimbatore district. (Minorsky, 
ike ane i . The 
toc Sat, Voi, D, 53; apn Qu Фан, Se 
v А ) - : 
анте use Sultan Mahmud ој Ghaznin, 
Pp, 23-24 г ; A 
i i iʻa sect) of Sind. 
H TAbu "-Fath Da'ud belonged to the сш. eras БА та 
sae Upper Sind. Mahmud defeated him an bros 
°f Jayapala in A py 1005-1006 (Mohammad Habib, op. ой, pp 2520, 
tow, 1а al-Athir seems to have confused this EI i af 
wm Оп the west bank of the Jhelum, under the Salt 5 S siat 
Ee Was defeated by Mahmud in A.D. 1006 (Mohamma: 
Т | 6 Mahmud received the submission 
al | S dT Habib, op. cit., 
9f Gy o al-Athir, vol. IX, pP. "23 (Mohammad 7 
b. 13) and Kalinjar in A.D. 1022 
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and fought a battle with Abrahmanbal (Brahmanapala), son ot 
Andabal (Anandapala), on the banks of the Hindmand (Hel- 
mund) Brahmanapala suffered a heavy defeat and escaped to 
the fort of Bhimnagar.* This fort, according to our historian. 
had many idols and much wealth. Mahmud seized the fort and 
acquired 90 lakh dirhams and vessels of gold and silver weigh- 
ing seven lakh and four hundred maunds. Besides, there was 2 
chamber in the fort, of the size of 30x 10 cubits, full of silver. 
which Mahmud carried away to Ghazna. He made a display of 
the entire booty in the courtyard of his palace in Ghazna in the 
presence of foreign envoys and dignitaries.+ 
н According to Ibn al-Athir, Mahmud carried on at least seve? 
invasions against India between A.H. 400 (A.D. 1009-1010) and 
АЛ. 414 (a.D. 1023) including those of Thanesar, Kashmir an 
Kanauj.** 
„Ла AH. 416 (хр. 1025-1026) Mahmud invaded Somnath 
Which according to Ibn al-Athir was visited by about one lakh 
Hindu pilgrims on the day of the eclipse of the Moon. He says that 
in accordance with tanasukh (transmigration of the soul), it was 
believed that every soul, after its separation from the body. те" 
turned to this temple, This temple had 10,000 villages 25 reli- 
a endowments and had large quantities of precious goods: 
ER pol Was given a bath with the holy waters of the Gong 
ne As eee everyday from a distance of 200 farsakhs (600 
Mite ud carried away much wealth from this temple: 
плав а is described by the historian as a comely ae 
isi eee n with small eyes and reddish-golden hair. He oe 
тке [y religious and was kind to his subjects. He P 
noured the learned and always fought for 15180" 


"In 1008, Mahmud “routed the troops of Anandapala, led by prince 
Brahmanapala, at the battle of Waihand, and pursued the fugitives °° 
far as Bhimnagar” (4.4 H., р. 183) — 

Үп al-Athir, Vol. py p. 71. This fort was probably the templ? 
of Nagarkot (Kangra), known as the fort of Bhim, situated on the (99 
of a hill on the upper Bias, The temple contained immense wealth 9€? 
Mohammad Habib, op cit, pp. 31-32), 

**Ton al-Athir, Vol, IX, pp. 73, 83-85, 89, 91-92, 106-107, 115. Mah" 
mud took Thanesar in А.р, 1014, and in the following years made ~ 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer the vale of Kashmir. ... Та 1018 


* i ч ati- 
sacked Kanauj and extinguished the once powerful empire of the Prat 


haras (4.4.H.L, Р. 183), 
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But h ; 
E aimed at accumulating wealth from every possible 
Shih ; 
К ы Ghori : The Arab historians Ibn al-Athir, Ibn 
al-Din rere l-Fida and Ibn Kathir describe briefly Shihab 
his P invasion of India in A.H. 547 (a.D. 1152) 
a АШ АН. (Ap. 1183) and his attack 
serious, them en Shihab al-Din's attacks became frequent and 
Hon охар. indu rulers of India decided to form a confedera- 
ынет him with a unified force. So, soldiers were recruited 
and the ind in large numbers and a queen who was the greatest 
ost powerful among them was elected the commander 


(of th 
5 e ; 
combined forces) When Shihab al-Din came to know 
and a fierce battle 


of th 
took Ves. he marched against them 
Ut hersas etween the two forces. Shihab al-Din was injured 
Was carried saved by his slaves under the cover of darkness and 
to know to Agra. When his brother Ghayath al-Din came 
of the fate of his brother he marched out with a large 


arm 
ene his brother.” 

but he E 583 (гр. 1187-1188) Shihab al-Din attacked Ajmer 
it s defeated. In a second attempt however he conquered 
acked Banaras and 
f Banaras and other 
phantly and 
In A.H. 592 
d then the 


In 
A.H. 590 (a. 1193-1194) he att 


defe 

ate Š 

i d the combined armies of the Raja o 
d Banaras trium 


mino ^ 
сатіва 2/88 Shihab al-Din entere 
(А.р, iib. his booty to Ghazna on 1400 camels. 
fort of -1196) he attacked the fort of Bhankar an 
I Gwalior. 
apis AH. 597 (a.p. 1200-1201) he asked his lieutenant Qutb 
against : conquer Nahrwala (Patan. Gujerat). He fought a battle 
Was un e Hindu rajas and defeated them put finding that he 
"aja atte le to maintain control there, returned the fort to the 
er receiving a tribute from him.t 
rithviraj and other Rajput 


. "Thi: 
Pring, PIS refers to the battle fought by Pr Thanesar in 
t Tarain near ane: 
d to Ghaznin. But 10 


in SoS agai 
M Which Mee Muhammad of Ghur 2 i 
pie пат uhammad was defeated and Tee Ghazni 

ace, mad again invaded India and defeated Prithviraj 
try Hon УКА] was captured and put to death (А АНА: 8 т 
i Sted ү; al-Athir, Vol. XII, P- 66. In 1194, Ош ibak, 
8 ang 5р (папе of Muhammad of Ghur “helped his 

Slaying Jaichand, raja of Be а Kanauj, at Chandwar o! 


п the 


nares an 
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: а геї 
The Tughlugs: Ibn Battuta describes in раша 
of Muhammad b. Tughlug. The traveller was highly a tte 
by the hospitality shown to him by the Sultan. шш, ТОГЕ 
luq, the King of India, ће says, honoured and respecte Many 
ers. He loved them and bestowed upon them high emm E 
of his nobles, chamberlains, ministers, judges and Nem 
were foreigners. He had ordered that the foreigners bea vividly 
as aziz (dear one). This Moroccan traveller describes ec yit 
the city of Delhi which he saw as a magnanimous to in the 
beautiful and solid buildings and a city-wall matchless island 
world. In his opinion, throughcut the East, whether ity m 
or non-Islamic, there was no town comparable to D) Dell 
its size and. population. Delhi constituted four towns: M) dt by 
the ancient Hindu town; (2) Siri; (3) Tughluq Abad, Jahan 
Ghayas al-Din Tughiuq and named after him; (4) lastly, hada 
Panah, built by Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlug. It 


E ing resided 
magnificent city-wall and twenty-eight gates. The king Г 
in this town.” 


Ibn Battuta was a 
his work a graphic des 


t 

cription of the royal palace and € 

ing details pertaining to his government." Ibn Бап ne 

Praised the Sultan for his great regard for justice. Once а Jattet 
led a suit in the Court against the 


King alleging that € 
eason. So, the uo judge 
© court on foot and appeared unarmed before the entry- 
(qadi) wh ot to rise on his p me 
an agreement d pro- 
Or suffer due punishment. So the King made a C 

mise wit! 


"Witness account 


4 сїї! 
of Ibn Battuta pertaining to D 
, Tuler Muhammad p. 


ап 

Tughluq forms an importan ара! 

urce for the history of the Tughluq period. омет” 

Husain has utilized his account and the accounts of ће C show 

porary Arab travellers who visited Delhi as evidence 10 as 15 

that Delhi was һо destroyed by Muhammad b. таа, capi" 
generally believed, put that he intended to establish anothe 


— = 


Jumna in the Etawah district, 
for his having Caused him so 
turned to Delhi by Way of 


serat 
бијега 
In 1197 he chastised Bhimdev ma and те 
me trouble, plundered his E, 
Hansi” (See A.A.H.I, pp. 278 
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tal in Deogi ү 

сарај = i e various reasons while still preserving the old 
m жүр 

briefly a to the valuable material on the Sultanate period 
many other a above, the Arabic works contain accounts of 
uslim Kin ynasties and rulers of the later periods, e.g. the 
the шайлы" of Gujerat, various Kingdoms of the South and 
may Seins Baie the important writers of the later period we 
lih, а hist ajji Dabir, author of Zafar al Walih bi-Muzaffar wa 
rus, author E of Gujerat; Muhyi al-Din Abd al-Oadir al-Aydra- 
ing with pi Е al-Nur al-Safir ‘an Akhbar al-Qarn al-‘Ashir deal- 
asan E A LUE and other events of 16th-17th century; al- 
iyad: shire Shadqam, author of Zahr al-Riyad wa Zulal al- 
esides, а awi, author of Dau al-Lami' fi 'I-Qarn al-Tasi'. 
Portant ins € are many other Arabic works which contain im- 
ater mi ddi rce-material on the political history of India of the 
e ages and throw important light on the life and con- 


dition 
S of the Indian people. 
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THE ANALYS 

Irae ds IS of Indo-Arab relations in the foregoi 

each scm = I and the Arabs had, in Mr E a 

Екы p y in various spheres of life—social, cultural R 

оп the d n m a result certain images of one were projected 

Bend s he mediaeval Arab image of India was one of 

or the intelli p regard for Indian philosophy, sciences and arts. 
igence, sagacity and wisdom of the people and, for 


their 
valuab ibuti 
le contribution to the progress of human civilization. 
denominations and 


On the 

SOCial eis hand, mediaeval religious sects, 
ple. The bees (castes) were considered unworthy of the peo- 
Баайа апа their civilization created a healthy image of 
ticularly és ness, religious tolerance and justice. India was par- 
and learnin Pressed, and indeed benefited, by the Arabic sciences 
Tles Ар, M flourished from the eighth to the twelfth centu- 
, probably the impact was 25 great as that made by 


the A 
rabs 5 
on Mediaeval Europe. In the field of politics, except 
n India in the early period 


Or th е 

of р бр in north-wester 

Temained co 18102, and their short-lived rule, relations. generally 

Biven com eias and peaceful. The Arab settlers in India were 

T some ies religious and administrative freedom and authority 

he coastal а rulers. Arab merchants visiting south India and 
gions were most cordially welcomed and given facili- 


ies for 
tai As Ei I я 

апр to th e modern period, th data and material per- 

at it requi e last one and a ha o vast and varied 

res a special study. on it has largely 

Anyone 


een 
ex 
о Мора from the scope ° 
5 to examine the different aspects of In 
itical background 


Urin 4 
B th Ў 
апа the m period has to consider the socio-pol 
ue spirit of the аге. Throughout this perio 
faced with 


ad to 
с 
the Miter two evils: on the one hand, they were 
Sist the а nge of political enslavement by the West. and had to Te- 
ggressions of the French. the British and other European 


165 


e available 
If centuries is 5 
and for this reas 
f the present 
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hat 
Powers, and on the other hand, there was the eei ie 
existed within the decadent Islamic society, namely, the dem of 
intellectual backwardness of the people, the appalling po tient 
the masses and the twin evils of traditionalism and perd 
lt was fully realized by the politicians and the social and r ias 
challenges were closely ie anal 
and it was not Possible to meet one without the other. wr 
therefore, leaders of this period like Jamal al-Din al- "e ab 
(d. 1897), Shaykh Muhammad *Abduh (d. 1905), Orabi Pasha "e 
ibi Kamil (d. 1908), Shakib Arsa : 


and renaissance, 


The situation in India was not very different, The broad ae 
tures of the Indian Society resembled those of the и Ee 
Arab Society, By the middle of the nineteenth century, em 

mplete political domination of the British. Besi 

ious evils 

d religious evil and educationally, ш 

трогагу Europe. However, the d 
the causes that kept the society bac 


a nist 
the greatest Socio-religious reform 
| history Were launched duri 


: the 
The first half of the present century was the period pir 
growth of mass political consciousness both in the Arab 

and in India 


It was durin 
First and Second World 
truly developed, 


e 

g the intervening period ap 

ars that Arab politica] epar 

Parties came into being and тоа та 

Were launched. Roughly ма 2i 

Same period, Indian Politica] movements also forged ahea Teis 

political parties became truly representative of the POP d uti 
Obvious that the main Concern of the Indians and the Arabs 
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this period 
fi was political i 
ти to the few are Mes endence. Politics was по more;con- 
sses were invol Lg political leaders as in the past. Т 
Was the prim; ved in it with the full consciousne: i 
Site for all iud task of their life and that it pod: л 
across oh ogress and prosperity. During thi ‘od eas 
though qj y examples of Indo- eg pee 
^! Bh direct cont ndo-Arab political contacts. Eve 
S not alwa acts between the Indian and the Arab 1 de 
their ае аа because of the restrictions ied on) 
Periences did зе ү authorities, meetings and exchanges of "d 
о Were хемир асе, messages of sympathy, unity and solida- 
E lective Тее], M A This happened both on an individual and a 
atia айа on ahatma Gandhi highly respected Sa‘d Zaghlol 
тагу, the атре with the Arabs on the Palestine question. 
.UStafa Kamil ndian Muslims" Union in London paid tributes fo 
Ims пите и (ће Danshawy incident. In India, the Mus- 
Га ss и de Arabs on the Palestine question. 
n Ше! алу | uw relations with the Arab world began 
SD Both in ciu about the middle of the present 
Sor full independ nom and the Arab conntries which have acni- 
fete Drtigress ence, political freedom has preceded social and 
i, re of the сазы ћепсе, the complexity of the situation. The 
dif. Peoples have ant especially political and economic, that the 
feet from tho een facing during the last two decades, is quite 
Чса NOW been fe se of the preceding half a century or so. They 
freedom be with questions like the maintenance of poli- 
"a dme peace, disarmament and nuclear Weapons. 
ally ап ih e spheres of economic growth and development, 
Ing;. Cen facin e Arab States of North Africa and West Asia, 
g problems that are identical with those faced by 


e H t 
г words, the problems of à developing nation. 
e last two decades, India and 


IS sj Nific. 
8nificant that during th 


Man 
Sta the 

The ding and Arab Ruf have forged a common 

similar outlook in the international political arena. 

rs like Jawahara 


ank 
Мер 9 tO th 6 
hru, V. K Тотой policies of Indian leade 
- Krishna Menon and Mrs. Indira Gandhi and Ага 
ndians and the A 


cade 

TIS ту 

alo like 

in "d vit mm ‘Abd El-Nasser. the 1 

it was E. er non-aligned nations have taken a common stand 

n many an important international question- Again. 
d these common poli- 


. "ds 
Sieg ¢ due to this 
5 common understanding ап 
question of Goa and 


at the 
GAR. supported India on the 
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On dia’s 
India supported the U.A.R. in the Suez Crisis of atm and 
Stand on the Israeli aggression against the U.A.R. 


matters as wel]. 


inion, this 
Finally, a Word about cultura] relations. In my opinion, 
Aspect of Indo-Arab Telat 


T last 
ions has been the weakest during the 
two decades During my tour of the 


wn 
ia, very little is actually ~ к, 
Apart from Rabindranath Tag 


у ngu- 
letters or writers in other lang 
15 true of India. л 

cnow 
Modern Arab Writers. Perhaps the most kn 
аге Таћа Husain d Ji 


А r 
ШШ Kalil) Tibra. Wa kro nee 
of modern Arab чаа 
| ‚ Mahmud aymur, al-‘Aqqad, Najib Ma llec- 
Salah al-Asir or Yusuf Izzeddin. These are some of the inte nce 
tuals who through their Writings are exercising a deep ме 
on the life of the Tabs today Tt is the same with art, s al 
other fields of work. To ту mind the main reason for this ae 
is that no concerted effort has yet been made by either the a to 
ог the Indians to Present the Writings and works of these ais ow- 
each other through translati 5 ог other means. There is, ч. 
ever, a great desire on the part of both to learn more about 


ә Arab 
àl agreement between various 
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governments and India has been signed, a concerted effort needs to 
be made in this direction also. 

Today, there is closer collaboration between India and many 
of the Arab States in the educational and technical fields. There 
are a number of Indian teachers, students and technicians in many 
9f the Arab Countries like the U.A.R., Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Libya, 
Kuwait, etc. Likewise, a number of Arab students are studying in 
pan Universities. This in itself is a sign of the growing desire 
9r academic and technical collaboration. The Arab world is a 
Yast area Stretching from Morocco in the West to Iraq in the 
NS We in India know very little about countries like Morocco, 
„unis, Algeria ог Libya, in spite of the fact that many of the so- 
“al ang economic problems that these countries are facing today 
are similar to ours. It is, therefore, as much necessary for us to 
earn how they are solving their problems as for them to know 
М У We аге Solving ours. The obvious means to do so is T E 
mah Cultural exchange as possible, to render үүт inis 
langua оп Vatious aspects of Arab life into Hindi and c to Arabic. 
It ‚Чавес and to render Indian works and writings in dois 

18 Only in this manner that we can project India’s heritag 


podem Indian culture on the Arab world and they can project 
theirs on ц 
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Al-Haytham, 26 

Hazarmaveth, 78 by 

Himyarite kin. dom, » 

Hindi, Shaykh Safi al-Din, 39 
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p i Umar b. 

Hite, mee caliph, 143 
iuen Тад 

Hulagu, a 138Е., 149f. 
ees 36, 50 
Sain, Mahdi, 156 


Ibn 

pe А-А, passim 

Tbe altuta, passim 

Dahn, 16 

i Damamini, 39 

ku passim 

Em IT, passim 
pad passim 
Urradadhbih, passi 
ajid, 43, 87 s њи. 

Ma'sum, 40 

ar Модаћа, 19 

al-Nafis, 33 

diui passim 

Ina, 31 


Taimi 
А. L miya, 
i Idrisi, holon, P. 


Inam. co ud, 27 
m „2 
Indra ir ri 91, 92 
Hs » 141, FM 
оваа hti, pas. “ч 
Чїп, Уаш. Т 
» 168 


Аала, 37 
Јаја hiz, passim 


J 

ийла; ч Qadi, 73 

уара, 53 o dhara?), 16-17 
asinh 

ый, И Siddharaja, 84, 1226, 
У; 

„2 уап Т апе 

«йс 26 ng of Khmer, 


> Khai] libran, 168 


AlJili (alJilan), Muhyi al-Din 
*Abd al-Qadir, 40 

Jivan Shah, 40 

Junayd, governor of Sind, 143, 


148 


Kabir, 26 
Kamarupa (Qamarun, Kamru), 


ruler of, 132, 150-151 
Kanauj (Qinnauj), king of, 139, 
143, 146 see Mihira Bhoja 
Al-Karaji, Abu Bakr Muhammad, 


14 

Kashmir (Qashmir), Kingdom of, 
139, 147-48 

Al-Kawakibi, 166 

Khalji, ‘Ala’ al-Din, 39 

Khan, Yusuf Husain, 35 

Al-Khuwarizmi, Muhammad b. 


Musa, 12, 13 
Al-Kindi, 131 


Al-Lahigi, Aban, 20 


Lalitaditya, 148 
Lodhi, Sikandar, 36 


Al-Ma‘arri, Abu ‘I-Ala, 23 

Al-Ma'bari, Zayn al-Din, 39 

Мадћауа, 24, 2 

Magas of Cyrene, 5 

Mahmud of Ghazna, 28, 34, 35, 
72, 133, 146, 153, 154 

Mahmud Taymur, 168 

Mahruk, son of Ra'iq (Mahru son 
of Ray) king of Kashmir, 148, 
148. 

Malik b. Anas, 46 

Malikshah, 35 

Al-Ma’mun, 9, 73, 103 


70 wins 

Mansur al-Yaman, Abu ]-Qasim 
Hawshab, 2i 

Manu, 1176, 119 


Maplas, 4 
‘Al-Maadisi- passim 
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Marco Polo, 100 

Marvazi, Sharaf al-Zaman Tahir, 
passim 

Al-Marvazi, Habash b. Abd 
Allah, 12 

Ai-Mas'udi, Abu 1-Назап "Ali, 
passim 

Massignon, 23 

Mas'ud, Sultan, 38 

Mauryas, 68, 132 

Medhatithi, 119 

Megasthenes, 5, 67, 116 

Menon, V. K. Krishna, 167 

Mihira Bhoja (Вата), 119, 145, 
146 

Minorsky, NES 118f., 134, 151, 152 

Mirabai, 26. 

Mir Fathullah Shirazi, 37 

Mir Nasir Ali (Titu Mir), 55 

Mirza Jan, 37 

Mittani, 66 

Morya-Sungap period, 99f, 

Moses, 46 

Mughals, passim 

Mughir b. Ahmad, 71 

Muhammad, 


Muhammad b. Abdullah, 140 


52, 53, 54, 55 
Muhammad Ali, 92 
Muhammad b. Ali, 27 


izamuddin, 37 
Muller, Max, 136 
Munshi, K. М., 119 


Murray, M.A,, 1 

Musa b. Ishaq al-Sandalu 
Al-Mustadi', 72 

Mustafa Kamil, 166 


ni, 143 
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Mutahhar b. Tahir а!-Мада 
passim 
Mu'tazz b. Ahmad, 71 


Nagabhata II, 144, 144f. 
Al-Nahrwali, Qutb al-Din, 43 
Nainar, S.M.H., 118f., 151 
Najib Mahfuz, 168 
Nanak, Guru, 40 
Napoleon, 90 
Narasimha-Gupta, Baladitya 
(Balhit), 138, 140 
Al-Nasawi, Ahmad, 14 
Al-Nasir, Caliph, 39, 72 
Al-Nasir li-din Allah, 72 
El-Nasser, Gemal Abd, 167 
Nawasa Shah, 153 
Nebuchadnezzar, 3 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 167, 168 
Nicholson, R. A., 20, 21, 22 
Nimbaditya, 24 
Nizam al-Mulk, 35 
Nizam Shahi kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar, 39, 44 
Nushirwan, 18, 81 


Orabi Pasha, 166 
Ottomans, 76, 83 


Palas, 132, 149, 150; 
see Dharmapala Peet 
Pallavas, Kaduvetti (Qaruti), 151, 
152 
Panikkar, K.M., 107 
Pandya kingdom, see Devapala 
Parihu, King of Punt, 2 
Philopatur, 6 
Piggott, Stuart, 78 : 
P Patr Shaykh Ibrahim, 40 
Plato, 114 
Pliny (Gaius Plinius Secundus), 116 
Pertuguese, 87, 90 A 
Porus (Fur), 138, 1 * 
Penn at the Brahmavaloka 
house (Baniya), 142, 142 f. 
Pratiharas of Bhillamala, 144 
Prithviraj, 155 
Proclus, 114 
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T INDEX 
y II 
Blea, Ch Баур, 19 
Ptolem Claudius, 120. 135 Sanjhal (Sandelia?), the physician, 
Hladelphass, 67 алаа A 
ankara, 24, 25, 26, 107, 116 f. 


Qadi A 
i Abu Mut 5: k 
ie та cut Mansuri, 27 SH үз 80, 81 
à i al-Rashid > UE. 
c Sa'id E AE 103, 124 SN. 43 
айап (2) ndalusi, 124 ауу! Ahmad К 
Al-Qalqash; 139, 140 Sayyid Ahmad Barelvi, 
handi, passim Зна 67 
emiramis, 6 
Al-Shafii, 46 
Shah Ismaïl, 89 


han, Sir, 38, 58 
55 


Al-Rabiy 
Al-Rah R (queen), see Raniya 
tag.” (Ray) king of Kiraj, 
aj, 143, Shahjahan, 37 
3 


Rahba 

933.917 (Rehoboam of Judah 

ids of ви. p P Shams al-Din 39 

oo loge АЗ Shaykh Abd Allah, 36 
К ка am or Кар} Shaye A 36 

upta (Zama " Shaykh Jalal al-Din, 1 
n), 138 Shaykh Muhammad Isma il, 38 
5 


a 
Тапапда, 24 26 
3x Shibli Nu'mani, 


'amanui 
Rameses | 24, 26 ЊЕ 
Raniya, ЊОМ Sidis, 91 
Thies Siddiqi, M- 2» 7 
Silaharas, 142 
Sikhism, 40, 55 


ashirakutas (Batic 151, 152 

22, E а аћу, Lh 25 

Rashid 132, 140, Ша, 7, 69, 84, Sikhs and 

а“ рт Abu ‚ 147, 149 Solomon, King, 3 7 

Bakr Habsh, Sulayman, the Merchant, passim 
Nadvi, Sayyid, 


ed 
ALR Shah of 1 Sulayman 
Alpa Abu Бү Sultan Abu Sa'id, 74 
leg Ing of i Zakariya, 17 РЕР 
а, М айгив ashmir, 148; же Suris, 7 
Ове ashid, 59 
Ross, a пође Al-Tabari, “Ali b- Rabban, 17 
avid, 149 Tagore. abindranath, 168 

Sacha Таћа Husayn, 23 246, 168 ; 
Sadr = 30 Takka-desa (al-Taqa)s rulers ОЬ 
А дара, 37 147 Р 

hila алі al- Tara Chand, ~ 
ваја а Назап, 38, 72 Tawfiq al-Hakim, 168 
Sakas Mirza t Chamba, 149 Tipu Sultan, 75-16, 91 

КУН зв Tripathi, R- р., 72 
баранам, 157 Tughlug, Firo? 48 73 
Salih, е of Ка Tughlugs: 3, 133, 56 
suoi Physician, 16 — 151 Tulsidas, 

M; Olar) „ 16 
Sa, а , race, 7 

EP Duis e сре Ulugh Beg, 333 

ani Ву 3yy b. Ghalib, 71 Ulugh Khan Muhammad, 43 
‘Umar Б. ‘Ali, 27 


hgui, 20 
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Al-Umari, Ibn Fadl Allah, 
passim 

"Umaruddin, 31 

Al-*Uqayli, 'Ali b. Mansur, 74 

Utpala dynasty of Kashmir, 148 


Vallabhacharya, 24 
Vasco da Gama, 43, 87 
Vishnucharaman, 19 £5 
Visnuswami, 26 

Vyasa, 118 


Wajih al-Din Muhammad Maliki, 
39 


Wali Allah, Shah, 42, 50, 53, 55 


Yahya b. Khalid al-Barmaki, 16, 
70, 107, 115, 140 

Yaldoz, 72 

Al-Ya'qubi, passim 


Zaehner, 22 

Zaghlol Pasha, Sa'd, 167 
Zamorine, 8 

Zarih (Zanbil), 137, 163 
Al-Zutt (Jats), 8, 8f. 


TI—PLACE-Names 


Aden, 89, 92 
Al-Aghbab, 105, 152 
Ahmadabad, 39, 92 


Ajudhya (Ajudha), 100 
Aleppo, 91 


, 101, 
102, 104 


Apologus, 80 
паса, 79 


Asapalli (Asawal), 100 


5 See Ubulla 


Babylon, 3 £., 137 
Baghdad, Passim 
Balakot, 55 


Ballin, 83, 84, 99 
Basra, Passim 
Barbaricum (Karachi), 80 


Вагуарага, 79, 80; See also Br 
Ba'ura, 145, 146 each 


Baveru (Babylon), 3 fi 
Bay of Bengal (Bahr Harkand), 96 
Bengal, 28, 55 

Berenice, 79 

Bhankar, fort of, 155 


Bhera (Bayda), 153, 153 f. oat 
Bhillamala (al-Bailaman, Bhilmal, 


Qamuhul, Mamuhul), 143, 144; 
144 f, 


Bhimnagar, 154 

Bombay, 90, 92 

Brahmapura, 149 

Brahmaputra T., 98 

Brahmanabad (Mansura), 100 

Broach (Baruj, Barus), 83, 99. 
143 Е; see also Baryagaza 

Cairo, 91 

Calcutta, 90 

Camara, 50 

Сапа, 80 

Calicut, 43, 89 

Calliana, 81 86 

Cambay (Kanbaya) 83, 84, 86. 
100, 142 

Canal, the Nile, 3 

Canary, ils., 82 

Canton, 84 

Cape of Good Hope, 90, 91 30 

Charax Shasini (Мићаттага), T 

Chaul (Saymur), 70, 83, 99, 99 f+ 
142 

Clime, the fourth, 120 

Cochin, 89 
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ров, "in (Kanja), 83, 84, 99 
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Cie апда! (al-Ma'bar), 8 
Siphon (Mada'in), 2 80, 99 


Darayn, 82 
aulatabad, 100 
aybul, 7, 83, 9 
eccan, 74 5, 99 


Әһ (Dii 
156 illi, Рі), 73, 100, 102 


Dell 
У, m "Um 
ров, а. 99, 99 f. 
ar 
iu. Dada), 100 
Easte 
TI 
Elam, ^ Ghats, m., 98 
Ellora 
: (Aladri 
Erythraean ‘Sen 130 
ирһга сап Sea, 3 


= 80, 82 
T (al-Aqabah), 3 f. 


Gs 
Bà rig 
Gange, 907 (Bengal), 99 f 


anges, 
lig) ™ Qanjis, K 
o 7 anjis, Kank), 84, 98, 


Езоп. 


m uwalir), 100, 153, 155 
Неј 100 
Hi Und (р 
пау, пала) r, 154 
Hein. ш а 13 
Hy, ааг Кш. ue 98 
1 „ 99 
", prelum), 138 
in ms 
аць ту г TA CO 
` Mihran), 3, 98, 147 
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han, 35 "> riya), 101, 101 f. 
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Јипагадћ (Jurghar), 98, 109 
Jundishapur, 11, 16 


Kachchha (al-Qassa), 143, 143f. 

Kalah, 84 

Kalanjar, 100, 153 

Kamarupa — (Qamarum, Kamru), 
86, 150, 151;—Mountains, 98, 
104 

Kanauj (Отпаиј), 100, 146, 1541. 

Karnal (Atrasa), 146 

Kashmir (Qashmir), 29, 
146, 154 

Kathiawar (al-Maydh, 
100, 143, 144 

Khajuraho (Kajuraha), 100 

Khera (Kiraj), 143, 148 

Khmer (Qimar), King of, 126 

Khozdar (Quzdar), 100 

Kish, 1 

Kistna, T. 98 

Konkan (Kumkant), 7, 50, 83, 104, 
141, 142 


83, 86, 


Surast), 


Maldive, ў, (al- 


Laccadive and 
100, 121 


Dibajat), 85, 
Lahore, 35, 155 


Lakhimpur (Lakshmibur), 151 


Al-Mada'in, 81 


Madras, 90 

Madura (Mandurfin), 152 

Maha'im, Bombay; Arab Scholars 
of, 39 : 

Maharaj (Sumatra), Kingdom of, 
95 

Malabar, 7; 45, 50, 70, 71, 80, 88, 


89 
Malacca, 88, 89 
Male, five marts of, 81 


Malindi, 43, 87 " 
Malkhed, Malyakheta (Man ir), 
139, 141 
Malwa (a -Malba), 143. 143f.; 
(Mandu ог Ujjain), 
Mandam peninsula, ; 
Mandapam (Mandaribit?. 100 
1 Manda, 143, 143f. 


Мапдог (а 
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Mandurapattan, see Mandapam 

Mangalore (Manjaror), 99 

Al-Mansura (Brahmanabad), 6; T. 
27, 69, 71, 225 131). 147. 

Marbat, 85 

Marwar (al-Marmadh), 143, 143 f. 

Mathura (Mahura), 36, 100 

Mecca, 39, 40, 81, 91 

Medina, 40 

Meghna, T., 98 

Merut (Mirat), 100 

Mesopotamia, 66, 68, 78 

Mewar (Meghar), 100 

Mohenjo-Daro, 1 

Monghyr (Munkeri), 100 

Moscha, 80 

Multan, 7, 26, 27, 69, 71, 72, 100, 
136, 146 

Muscat, 100 

Muza, 80 

Muziris (Cranganore), 80 

Myes-Hormus, 79 


Nagarkot, temple of, 154f, 
Najran, Christians of, 80 
Narmada, r., 98 

Narwar, 36 

Naysapur, 35 

Negapattam, see Ballin 
Nelcynda (Kottayam), 80 


!Nahrwara/Nah|- 
» 100, 122, 122 i. 
Peshawar (Parsawar), 100 
atna (Batliputra, Pataliputra), 


Petra, 80 


Poduca, 80 

Pollachi (Buraz), 152 
Pondicherry, 90 
Punt, 1, 2, 66 


Quilon (Kulam Malay), 83, 84, 99, 
100 


Rajauri (Rajavari), 83, 148 
Rajeiri (Rajkiri), 100 
Rohri (Arur), 100 


Sabaea, 79 

Sanjan (Sindan), 99, 99 f. 

Satgaon (Sudkawan), 100 " 

Sea of Champa (Bahr Sanf), 9 

Sea of China (Bahr al-Sin), 97 

Sea of al-Larwi (portion of the 
Arabian Sea), 96 x 

Sca of Phan-rang (Bahr Капач 
ranga), 96-97 

Shadashivagad (Sindabur), 83, 99 

Shatt al-Arab, 80 

Sialkot (Salkur), 100 

Sibor, 81 

Sindhu Valley, 1, 3 

Sindhu, 81 

Siraf, 82 

Socotra, i., 79 

Schar, 82 

Somaliland, 2, 66 

Somnath (Somnat) 100, 154 += 

Sonargaon (билан ШЕЕ 
dar), 83, 84, 99, 99r, 100, 1 

Sopara (Subara), 4f., 85, 99 

So tama, 80 1 

Sugar (Madinat Qashmir| Adh 
istan), 100 

Strait * Malacca (Bahr Kalah), 
96 


Strait of Palk, $4 

Suez Canal, 90, 92 

Sumer, 78 

Sunnam, 100 

Surat, Arab scholars of, 39 
Sylhet, 151 
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Takka-desa 

al-T. 
ра (al-Taga), 119, 147, 
aum (Tana), 83, 86, 99, 103 
io (Tanjaur), 100 

hanesar (Tanesar) 100, 154 
Tigris, r., 81, 82 


Al-Ubulla, 80, 81, 82 
Ujjain (Uzayn/ Urayn), 
143, 144 ў 
“араша 1 Uragam / Ura- 
gham (Urf. si D 
on rf. sin] Urshfin), 152, 


15, 100, 


Ur (Mugheir), 1:23 
Uriyadesha (Uwarihar), 100 


Vallamandala (al-Baylaman), 143, 


143 f. 
Varanashi (Banarasi), 29, 100, 155 
Vayhand (Chind), 100, 153 


Vindhya Range (Undiran), 98 


Western Ghats, 98 


Yamuna, Го 98, 110 


]II—SUBJECTS 


Ambergris, 86 

Animals, 2, 3, 86, 105, 106, 121, 
131-32, 149, 152 

Arab settlers, 83, 142-43 

Aromatics and scents, 86, 104 

Ash'arites, 35, 54 

Asutosh Museum, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 99 f. 

Al-Azhar University, 38 


Bayasira, а mixed Indo-Arab race, 
83, 142-43 

Bayt al-Hikma, Baghdad. 9 

Belles-Lettres, 42-43 

Bhakti Schools, 24-26 

Birds, 3, 4, 86, 97, 106, 106 f., 122 

Boat-building, 84-85, 101 


Brahmanism, 29, 113, 138f. 
Budh Nawwihar, 20 
Buddhism, 5, 19-24, 29, 107 


Campher, 86 
Cannibals, 102 
Canoes, 101, 102 
Castes—Antyaja, 
117; Brahmans, 
116, 118, 119, 
135; Candala, 
118; Domba, 115, 
118; Hadi, 117; Kay 


117; Bad-hatau, 
108, 112, 115, 
124, 127, 1296 
115, 116 117, 
116, 117, 
asthas, 36; 


Kshatriya, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
119, 129; Satkasatriya, 1186: 
Sudra, 115, 116, 118; Seven 
races, 115. 118; Thakurs, 1865 
Vaisya, 115, 116, 118 
Chakravarti, 118, 119 
Chaturyuga, 136 
Chess, 1386, 140 
Christendom, 88 


Coins à 
101; dinars, passim; 


(al-tatari), 146, 
gold tankas, 


y—cowry-shells, 
dirhams 


79 
Combs, ! 
Cotton cloth, 


Crusades, 84 
Customs and habits, 120, 121, 122 


muslin, 86, 106, 150 


Damr fly whisk, 150 
Danshawy incident, 167 
Dars-i Nizami, 37 
Deoband Madrasa, 38 


Dresses and garments, 121, 122 

Drugs and medicines, 16, 88, 103, 
124, 139 

Dyes, 86 

Educational system, Muslim, 35 
et seq. 
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Fara'idis, 55 et seq. 

Fatimid mission, 26, 27 

Fine Arts, 130 

Fishes, 106 

Flowers, 104 

Food grains, 103, 123; prepara- 
tions, 102, 123, 123f. 

Fornication and harlotry, 125-26 

Fruits and Vegetables, 86, 97, 101, 
102, 102 £, 103, 104 


Harappa civilization, 78 
Hazimat | Hazmat (head of 


Muslim community), 70, 143 
Hindu Law, 127 


Hindu religious thought, 19-24 
unarman (Muslim judge), 125 


the 


Ijtihad, 41, 46, 49, 59 
Indian Muslims’ Union, London, 
167 


Indigo, 86 

Islam, 8, 67-68 

Islamic law (Shari'a)  Hanbari, 
35, 50; Напаћ, 35, 46, 50. Ма- 
liki, 35. 50; Shafrj, Я 

Isma‘ilis, 26, 27, 
72 


Tsraeli aggression (1967), 168 
Ithna Asharis, 50-51 
Ivory, 3, 4, 86 


Jihad, 54, 55 
Judaism, 113 


Justice, administration of, 123; 
taking oaths, 124-25 


Kalpas, 136, 136 E, 137 
Khilafat, 11,73, 75 
Čhojas, 51 

Khutba, 69, 71, 72, 73 
Kulli Culture, 78 


Languages—Arabjc, 44-45. Ben- 
gali, 45; Devanagri Script, 45; 
Gujerati, 45; Hindi, 45; Kanna- 
da (Kiriya), 143; Lariya, 143; 


Malayalam, 45; Panjabi, Ал 
Persian, 36; Sindhi, 31, 45; Та 
mil, 45; Urdu, 45 


Magic, telepathy, etc. 130, 139 

Marriages, 128 

Maulavis (sect), 55 42 

Metals—copper, 80; gold, 3, HS 
150; iron, 85, 101; silver, 3, 85, 
150 4 

Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental Col 
lege, Aligarh, 38, 58 

Mohammedan Law, 48 et seq. 

Mujtahids, 50 PT 

Musta'lin Da'wa, 26, 3 

Music and musical instruments, 
131 

Mu'tazilites, 54 


Nadwat al-Ulama, Lucknow, 59 
Nizamiya Colleges, 35 27 
Nizari Isma'ili Da'wa, 26, 2 13 
Numerals—Arabic, 14; Indian, 


-22 
Ornaments, Indian, 86, 121-2 


Pearls, 85-86 à, 4 

Plants and woods—almug, 150; 
79; aloes-wood, 86, 104, 80; 
bamboos, 103; blackwood, bu- 
Brazil-wood (baqqam), 104; "m 
nyan tree, 104, 1106; XA 
bhojpatra, 103, 103 Ё; 26, 25 
104; ebony, 80; pepper-plant, 
86, 104; teak, 3, 80, 85 


Qaramita, 27,.153f. 


Religious concepts—A dvaita, im 
ativahika, 115; avyakta, 113; 2: 
vara (ishfar), 111; Jivatma, 107; 
Metempsychosis (Tanasukh), 
107, 113, 154; Maya, 107; ma- 
nushyaloka, 114; moksha, 113, 
115, 118; madhyaloka, 114; na- 
galoka, 114; Paramatma, 107; 
prakriti, 113; soul, 113; svar- 
loka, 114; Varnasramadharma, 
119; vyakta, 113 
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Religious sects and deities—anash- 
A 110;  Agni-hotra, 109; 
Ф Куа, 69; Bhutas, 115; Bhadr. 
e 109; Bhabarniya, 109; 

reeds, ninety-nine, 108; Dah- 
kiniya, 109; Dasa-nami Dandins, 
ae Devas, 115; Devi, 107, 
22; Divathriya, 109; Gangaya- 
шуа, 110; Gauri, 109; God, 
Hindu concept of, 111; Jala- 
bhaktiya, 109; Cirambaradhara, 
110; Kapalika, 109; Moon-wor- 
shippers, 109; Mahadaviya, 109; 
Mahadeva, 109; Maha-Kaliya, 
109; Mahakal, 109; mahapata- 
ka, 127; Mrga-cara, 110; Munis, 
115; Nigada-bandha, 110; Pita- 
maha, 129f, 135; Prajapati, 
115, 136; purusha, 113; Каја- 
martya, 110; Ramaniya, 109; 
Ravana, Ravaniya, 109; Rishis, 
115; shibling, 109; worshippers 
of Shiva, 107; Siva, 109; trisula, 
110; Vasudeva, 108; Vishnu, 
107; 115; Pitaras, 115; Vedic 
gods, 4, 66 


Rhinoceros horn, 86, 105 
Sakyaputra, 118f. 
Salafiya, 59 

71, 72, 76, 


Запад and manshurs, 
133 

Sandals, 86 

Sea-routes, 84, 87 

Self-immolation, 
etc., 110, 110f. 


Shari'at Act, 1937, 49 

Shell of the sea-turtle (dhabl, 
101, 121 

Shiism, 26-27, 71 

Silk, 88 

Al-Sindhind, the Days of, 136 

Sophists, 116 

Spices, 86, 88 

Svgar-candy (al-fanidh), 80 

Swords, 82, 85 

Sramana Sumani (Sham 
28, 107, 108, 115, 119 

Suez Crisis (1956), 168 

Stones, precious, 3; amber, 101; 
crystals, 85; diamonds, 85, 86 

Sufism, 19-24 


aniya), 20. 


Tanbul (betel), 103-104, 128 


Tauhid, 112 
Temples, 3, 69 
Thefts, 125 
Trinity, 113 


Umbrellas made of peacock fea- 
thers, 122 


Wahhabism, 52 
Waist-belts (Chinese), 105 
Wines and liquors, 101, 104, 126- 

27, 1271. 
Wisdom and sagacity (Indian), 128 
13, 14 


Zero, the concept of, 
134 


Zodiac, Signs of the, 
Zoroastrianism, 28 


TV—Books 


A'in-Akbari, 36 
Akhbar al-Zaman 


152 
Aryabhatiya bY Aryabhat, il 
Almagest by Claudius Ptolemy: 


30, 135 
The Arabian Khanda Khadyaka 


by al- Biruni, 30 


by al-Mas‘udi, 


Ashtanghradaya (Astankar), 17 
152 


Al-Ausat by al-Mas‘udi, 
Al-Barq al-Yamani fi рат 
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